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KOREA FOCUS 
Greetings and Good Wishes! 


2OTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE DPRK 


To the Observer Delegates of the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea to the 
United Nations, greetings and welcome! 

Your long overdue attendance at the sessions of the 132-member world Organization 
fulfills the expectations and hopes of millions of the people of the United States that the 
so-called Korean question will now be settled on a basis of unity and independence for 
Korea. 

For over two decades now we have observed with dis- 
may the exclusion of the representatives of your govern- 
ment, while the representatives of the police-state regime 
in southern Korea were accorded membership in UN af- 
filiated agencies and were allowed to participate in the 
work of the Organization. 

This flagrant injustice is now on the way to correction, 
and we shall continue to work for strengthening the 
friendship and solidarity felt by many of our fellow-citizens 
for the Korean people. We shall not rest until the united, 
independent Korean nation is fully represented in the 
United Nations and all other international organizations 
and accorded all the rights of sovereignty. 

On the occasion of the 25th anniversary of the DPRK on Sept. 9, we salute the valiant 
struggle of your people and your leader, President Kim I] Sung, for the right to the 
homogeneous Korean nation to self-determination, and for the peaceful reunification of 
the Korean people by their own efforts without outside interference. 

We believe this struggle serves the highest interests of the people of the United 
States as well as those of the Korean people. We 
shall continue our efforts to defeat the “two Koreas” 
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EMIBAY, 
“Sin1aSpa 
Emblem of the DPRK. 


policy of the U.S. government, and to achieve vic- 
tory in this just struggle. 


The Editors 


The DPRK Flag. 
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Watergate, Richard Nixon and Korea 


The list of crimes that have come to light through the Watergate investigations are 
defended by Nixon’s employers—the monopolists—as being necessary to the “national 
security.” For almost three decades “national security” has served as the cosmetic to 
hide the scars caused by U.S. imperialism. Watergate is only the culmination of this 
process of coverup and deceit. The attempt to impose a (Presidential) dictatorship on 
the American people is only “bringing 
home” the conspiracy our government 
imposed on other people abroad. 

The first prolonged military adven- 
ture of the Cold War years was the 
“police action” in Korea which began 
in 1950. U.S. troops invaded South 
Korea without a Congressional declara- 
tion of war, setting a pattern that re- 
mains with us today. 

The previous four years Nixon was 
a member of the House of Representa- 
tives, in which capacity he gained the 
reputation as one of the most voracious 
of Cold Warriors, a headhunter for the 
Un-American Activities Committee and 
the political assassin of former State 
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The people’s verdict is in. What’s holding 
up impeachment? 


Department aide Alger Hiss. 

The continued garrison state mentality of those days finds its meanest expression to- 
day in Watergate. The same values prevail. They are the values of imperialist arro- 
gance, in which no crimes are forbidden in the quest of financial and political power 
for the few over the many. These always have been Nixon’s guide to action. 

But while the Nixon of 1950 remains the Nixon of 1978, the world is not the same. The 
Cold War has been defeated despite every effort of Nixon and those he speaks for. 
Detente with the Soviet Union and the Peoples Republic of China has been imposed 
upon the White House by 25 years of defeats in foreign adventures and a re-awaken- 
ed public at home. So far has that public consciousness come that the detente against 
which Richard Nixon fought so long is now claimed by him as his greatest achievement. 

Remnants of the Cold War remain, however. Nowhere is this so markedly clear as in 
Korea, where the United States retains a military occupation force of over 42,000, arm- 
ed with all types of destructive weapons, including nuclear arms. It is 20 years now 
since the Korean truce was signed, calling for a withdrawal of all foreign troops. In 
all but eight of those years Richard Nixon has been at the center of power performing 
“dirty tricks.” From Korea to Cambodia, U.S. foreign policy has been dominated by 
“Watergates.” It is a telling coincidence that Nixon’s White House Chief of Staff, Gen- 
eral Alexander Haig, a man who helped supervise the Indochina slaughter, was a top 
staff aide to General MacArthur during this Korean War performance. 

If Watergate demonstrates anything it is that U.S. imperialism will resort to any 
crime and any distortion of truth to pursue its aims, and that it will not “reform” it- 
self. Change will come only with popular people’s intervention. After 28 years, it is 
finally time that democratic voices demand the complete withdrawal of U.S. forces 
from Korea, allowing the divided country to enjoy its inherent right to self-determi- 
nation. 


An Editorial 


By PROFESSOR HOWARD L. PARSONS 
Co-Chairman AKFIC 


More than twenty years has passed since 
President Truman, in 1950, ignoring the UN 
Security Council and defying the U.S. Con- 
gress and the American people, sent troops to 
Korea in a bloody war of aggression. There- 
after, to the shame of the UN and the U.S., he 
obtained the sanction of the Security Council 
—but never that of the American people. Like 
the Indochinese war, the Korean war was an 
illegal war. Even so, because of the resistance 
of the Korean people and their allies, it was 
ended in 1953. 

What has happened since then? A military 
armistice was concluded—but never a truce. 
The Korean people—50 million of them—have 
been divided—a people otherwise united in 
language, culture and long history. This divi- 
sion has been maintained in the name of the 
UN Command in Korea by many thousands 
of U.S. troops (the figure now stands at 
42,000). These American troops, supported by 
nuclear weapons, have occupied and patrolled 
the borders and seas of South Korea for 
more than 20 years. In the UN itself, the 
United Nations Commission for the Unification 
and Rehabilitation of Korea (a name as long as 
UNCURK is fraudulent)has been “sterile” and 
“openly partisan,” in the words of Gregory 
Henderson, former U.S. State Department 
official. 

Dominated by representatives of nations 
subordinate to U.S. imperialism, UNCURK has 
seated the South Korean representative as 
observer and has refused (up until now) ad- 
mission to the DPRK observer. South Korea 
is one of the most rotten, oppressive, terror- 
ridden regimes on earth, a festering slum of 
impoverished and exploited labor, a colony of 
U.S., Japanese, and comprador capitalism. Mr. 
Nixon, with his cynical new “Asian Doctrine” 
of “let Asians fight Asians” (see the article by 
Joseph Brandt, “The Nixon Doctrine” in Korea 
Focus, vol. I, no. 2), has done as his predeces- 
sors: he has squeezed out the sweat of Ameri- 


Leave Korea to the Koreans! 


can labor, has transformed it into honeyed gold 
worth billions of dollars, and has used it to 
feed the drones and parasites swarming around 
Park Chung Hee in South Korea. So in the 
process both the American and South Korean 
people have been ripped off, raped, and 
ravaged. All this has been covered over the 
white-wash of lies: American dollars and 
troops and weapons are said to be saving 
“freedom” against “communism.” 


Watergate—A Criminal Rip-off 


We have seen the same kind of criminal 
rip-off and lies in The Pentagon Papers and 
now, on national television, still more in the 
Watergate conspiracy. Like the U.S. wars in 
Korea and Indochina, the Watergate crimes 
have been conducted by men who show no 
“decent respect to the opinions of mankind,” 
who are dedicated to wire-tapping, stealing, 
forgery, firebombing, intercepting private mail, 
assault, illegal entry and burglary, and assorted 
treacheries, who subvert the normal processes 
of law and defy the will of the people for 
peace and justice, and who believe that the 
end of “national security” justifies the use of a 
large range of illegal and inhuman means. 


Of course in both cases what is meant by 
“national security” is (1) the continued power 
and profits of the leaders of the ruling monop- 
olies and their hirelings, and (2) violent op- 
position to any and every movement resisting 
such power and profits—at home and abroad. 

What American will agree that the decade- 
long Indochina war and Watergate have served 
their national security? Just the opposite is the 
case. In its lead editorial of June 17, 1973, 
The New York Times correctly characterized 
the misdeeds of Watergate as “expressions of 
the gangster mentality.” But if these be gang- 
sters at Watergate, then what must be their 
performance abroad in Indochina, Korea, and 
elsewhere? Grave crimes against a few or many 
are called felonies, and a president may be 
impeached for committing them. But for crimes 
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of mass destruction of whole peoples and lands, 
such as practiced by the German nazis and 
the U.S. imperialists, we have had to imagine 
new names to match the enormity of the gang- 
sterism—“genocide” and “ecocide.” 

Watergate was relatively brief in duration 
and produced no long casualty list; for more 
than a decade millions have been killed, 
wounded, maimed, and displaced in Indochina, 
swelling the river of blood already let in 
Korea. Watergate generated many lies and a 
cover-up; the Indochina and Korean wars 
spawned a flood of lies. The latest revelation is 
that for 14 months in 1969-70 the U.S. bombed 
Cambodia while the State Department and 
Nixon protested that they respected the neu- 
trality of Cambodia and Secretary of State 
Rogers declared, “Our hands are clean and 
our hearts are pure.” As clean as pilfered dol- 
lars, as pure as murderous blood. 

We of Korea Focus have tried to expose 
some of the countless lies used by the U.S. gov- 
ernment to cover up its crimes in Korea. Once 
more, in this issue, we have sought to link the 
Korean problem to the whole configuration of 
U.S. imperialism at home and abroad. Water- 
gate is only the most recent event in a gather- 
ing pattern of events that mark the end of one 
era and the beginning of a new one. 


In Korea Focus, vol. 1, no. 3, we set down 
some of these events: “the heroic resistance of 
the Korean people (aided by the Soviet Union 
and the People’s Republic of China) to Amer- 
ican aggression in 1950-1953; the revolutionary 
fervor and solidarity of the Vietnamese, Cam- 
bodians, Laotians, and other Asians fighting 
against U.S. imperialism; the international 
unity of world-wide progressive forces in this 
struggle; the material support lent to these 
peoples by the Soviet Union and other socialist 
nations; the building of new socialist economies 
in the People’s Republic of China, the Demo- 
cratic People’s Republic of Korea, and the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam; the policy 
of peaceful coexistence and ideological strug- 
gle consistently pursued by the Soviet Union 
in its relations with the U.S., simultaneously 
aiming at reduction of chances of nuclear war 
and at militant ideological defense of socialism; 
and the inevitable break-up of capitalism, 
within countries, between countries, and on an 
international scale.” 
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We said also that having taken a beating 
in his military policies in Indochina, and facing 
the worst economic trouble since the Depres- 
sion, Nixon is seeking new markets in socialist 
countries. Against this economic background— 
the growing strength of the socialist states, 
the growing weakness and isolation of the 
U.S. from its capitalist allies—detente was 
bound to come. In this general atmosphere 
North and South Korea on July 4, 1972 issued 
a historic statement signalizing their intention 
to achieve independent, peaceful reunification, 
and since then have conducted discussions to 
this end. 


United Nations End Uncurk Now 


Now, the DPRK has been admitted to the 
World Health Organization of the UN and 
has achieved observer status equal to that of 
South Korea. At first, opposed to this status, 
Park Chung Hee has now accepted it for 
North Korea, and the U.S., which has promoted 
the division of Korea and has lent support to 
Park Chung Hee’s tactics, has tacitly gone 
along. 

The forthcoming discussion of the Korean 
question (in September, 1973) in the sessions 
of the 28th General Assembly of the United 
Nations will focus on the Korean issue anew, 
(Provisional Agenda, items No. 40 and 41). 
At that time a report will be offered by UN- 
CURK. The questions for the members of the 
UN to face are: Is the United Nations willing 
to continue the hypocrisy by which it submits 
its good name (UNCURK) to the imperialist 
uses of the United States? Is the United Na- 
tions satisfied to continue the fiction of the 
“UN Command in Korea” when in fact it was 
the U.S. that invaded Korea and kept its 
troops and weapons there for more than 20 
years? Does the United Nations believe it fair — 
and consistent with the principles of its Charter 
for it to lend its support to the perpetuation 
of the division of the Korean people and 
nation? 


Get United States Troops Out of 
South Korea Now 


Given the conviction that a truce in Korea 
should be concluded and that the principle of 
self-determination of nations applies to the 
Korean nation, what steps must be taken to 
secure the implementation of that principle? 


U.S. missile site in South Korea. 


The obvious first step which the UN can 
and should take is to remove all foreign troops 
from Korean soil. Since these troops are Amer- 
ican, the UN must assert its independence of 
American imperialist policy which has domi- 
nated it for so long in the Korean matter. In 
view of the growing spirit of detente, normal- 
ization of relations between nations, and 
peaceful coexistence, this step is reasonable 
and necessary. A divided Korea can only ex- 
acerbate tensions among the people of Korea 
and in East Asia. The U.S. has unrelentingly 
dragged its feet on the question of reunifica- 
tion, and has yet to realize that this policy 
contradicts its own policy of detente with the 
Soviet Union and China. It may discover 
soon that it cannot pursue peaceful coexistence 
with some nations and grossly violate it with 
others. 

We of AKFIC believe that once U.S. troops 
are removed from South Korea, the principal 
threat to peace in eastern Asia will have been 
lifted and that the Korean people themselves 
can proceed to create their own peaceful and 
independent reunification. 

But the U.S. troops are not the only threat. 
As we said in our editorial in Korea Focus, 
vol. 1, no. 3: “Lest there be any illusions about 


the rate of progress toward reunification, it is 
clear that the most reactionary forces in South 
Korea, all of them huddled within and about 
the government of President Park Chung Hee, 
will do their utmost to hinder that progress. 
They will be abetted in their efforts by their 
counterparts in the governing and industrial 
establishments of the United States and Japan.” 

This estimate has been borne out by the 
current attempt of Park Chung Hee, backed 
by the U.S., to have South Korea enter the 
United Nations as part of a “two” Korea gim- 
mick, prior to reunification, to perpetuate the 
division of Korea, and to advance the cause 
of his iniquitous clique and of its foreign 
patrons. By contrast, we consider that Presi- 
dent Kim Il Sung’s five-point proposal of 
June 23, 1973 moves within the spirit of the 
accords of the two governments drawn up 
more than a year ago. 

While urging the UN to act, we as USS. 
citizens also urge our government and the 
American people to act to remove U.S. troops 
and weaponry from South Korea. For almost a 
quarter of a century our government has 
poured the people’s wealth down a rat hole in 
South Korea. It is time to end this U.S. sub- 
sidy of fascism and leave Korea to the Koreans. 


Kim I] Sung’s Program 


For Re-unification 


Extracts from the speech made by Kim Il 
Sung, President of the Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea, and General Secretary of 
the Central Committee of the Workers’ Party 
of Korea, at a Pyongyang mass meeting held 
on June 28, 1973 welcoming the Party and 
Government delegation of the Czechoslovak 
Socialist Republic. 


Esteemed guests from Czechoslovakia, 

Dear comrades and friends, 

Today the people of all strata in Pyongyang 
have gathered here with great joy to greet the 
friendship mission from the brotherly country 
of Czechoslovakia. 

In the name of the Central Committee of the 
Workers’ Party of Korea, the Government of 
the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea 
and the Korean people, I would like to re- 
iterate my warm welcome to the Party and 
Government delegation of the Czechoslovak 
Sowialist Republic led by Comrade Gustav 
Husak, General Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Czechoslovak Communist Party. 

I also convey, through you, the warm greet- 
ings of fraternal friendship of the Korean Peo- 
ple to the Czechoslovak people. 

The Korean people express solidarity with 
the Communist Party, Government and people 
of Czechoslovakia in their efforts against the 
war policy of the imperialists and for ensuring 
peace and security in Europe. 

Through their own experiences our people 
knuw well that the road to socialism is by no 
means smooth. Our people embarked on the 
building of a new society under the difficult 
conditions in which our country was divided 
into two parts owing to the occupation of 
South Korea by the U.S. imperialists after lib- 
eration. 

Under the leadership of our Party, our peo- 
ple, frustrating the continued aggression and 
war maneuvers of U.S. imperialsm have 
turned, in a short span of time, their once- 
backward country into an advanced socialist 
state by successfully carrying out the demo- 
cratic revolution and the socialist revolution 
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and building an independent national economy. 

Upholding the grand program advanced by 
the Fifth Congress of the Party, our people are 
now bringing about a great revolutionary up- 
surge on all fronts of socialist construction to 


fulfil ahead of schedule the Six-Year Plan and — 
the three major tasks of technical revolution — 
and to realize the independent, peaceful re-_ 
unification of the fatherland, while accelerat-_ 
ing the revolutionization and the working-class- 


ization of the whole society by giving priority 
to the ideological revolution. 
Korea and Czechoslovakia embarked on the 


building of socialism under different condi-— 
tions after the Second World War, but the — 


common experience accumulated by the two 


countries vividly demonstrates that the only | 


way to provide the working people with genu- 
ine freedom and independence, happiness and 
prosperity, is the road to socialism. 

The firm ties of friendship between our peo- 
ple are based on the principles of Marxism- 
Leninism and proletarian internationalism and 
have displayed great vitality whenever the 
two peoples faced difficulties and trials in the 
way of their advance. 

The Czechoslovak people gave a lot of as- 
sistance, both material and moral, to our peo- 
ple during the Fatherland Liberation War 
against U.S. imperialist aggressors and during 
the period of postwar rehabilitation and con- 
struction. 

We always remember this. 

At present, too, the Czechoslovak people 
are rendering active support and co-operation 
to the struggle of our people to build social- 
ism and achieve the independent, peaceful re- 
unification of the country. 

Today I take this opportunity to express my 
profound thanks once again to Comrade Gus- 
tax Husak and the Communist Party, Gov- 
ernment and people of Czechoslovakia for the 
brotherly support and assistance of the Czecho- 
slovak people to our people. 

The strengthening of unity among socialist 
countries contributes to increasing the might 


Kim Il Sung welcomes Gustay Husak to Pyongyang. 


of socialism as a whole and shows that the 
stronghold of world socialism is solid. 

Our people will, in the future, too, carry out 
the revolution and construction in our country 
better and thereby more faithfully discharge 
the national as well as international duties as- 
signed them. 

Comrades and friends, 

Today the international situation keeps turn- 
ing in favor of socialism and the revolutionary 
forces and to the disadvantage of imperialism 
and the reactionary forces. 

In the face of the growing forces of social- 
ism and the national-liberation, working-class 
and democratic movements, imperialism is slid- 
ing downhill and its situation is geting more 
and more difficult with each passing day. 

In an attempt to find a way out, the imperial- 
ists are resorting to craftier double-dealing tac- 
tics. 

The United States continues acts of aggres- 
sion and intervention in many parts of the 
world under the signboard of “peace” and 
tries to maintain its colonial domination by sup- 
pressing small countries by force while im- 


proving its relations with big ones. 


we 


This is well proved by the U.S. maneuver- 
ing of aggression and intervention against Ko- 
rea, Cambodia, Viet Nam, Laos, a number of 
Arab countries, Cuba and many other nations 
of the world. 

The United States schemes to take hold on 
South Korea forever as a major stronghold for 
saving its colonial ruling system which is go- 
ing into total bankruptcy and ruin in Asia. 

Resorting to the double-faced tactics under 
the “Nixon Doctrine,” the United States does 
not desist from its maneuverings to instigate 
the South Korean bellicose elements to make 
Koreans fight Koreans, perpetuate the division 
of Korea and create two Koreas even after the 
north-south joint statement was made public 
and the dialogue started between the north 
and south of Korea. 

In step with such machinations of the 
United States, South Korean authorities, too, 
are using double-dealing tactics. 

They are scheming to perpetuate the divi- 
sion and directing all efforts to reinforce their 
military strength, holding up the signboard of 
“peaceful reunification” on the one hand and 
openly clamoring for “confrontation accom- 
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A FIVE-POINT PROGRAM 


1. Remove the state of military con- 
frontation and ease tension between the 
north and south. 

2. Implement many-sided cooperation 
between the north and south. 

3. Convene a national assembly of 
representatives of people of all strata, 
political parties and social organizations 
in the north and the south. 

4, Institute a North-South Confedera- 
tion under the name of the Confederal 
Republic of Koryo. 

5. Enter the United Nations under the 
single name of Confederal Republic of 
Koryo. , 


panied by dialogue” and “competition accom- 
panied by dialogue” and “co-existence with 
dialogue” on the other. 

This prevents the dialogue between the 
north and south of Korea from making desired 
progress and is exacerbating difficulties in the 
continued negotiations for reunification despite 
the consistent, sincere efforts of our Party and 
the Government of our Republic for the inde- 
pendent, peaceful reunification of the country. 

Consequently the bright prospect for na- 
tional reunification which was opened before 
our nation when the historic north-south joint 
statement was published a year ago is now 
darkening. 

Out of our earnest desire to ride out the 
difficult situation created and to realize the 
long-cherished aspiration of the nation for 
peaceful reunification at the earliest possible 
date, we hereby present new and _ further 
clarification to the people at home and abroad 
regarding the line of our Party and the Gov- 
ernment of our Republic for independent, 
peaceful reunification: 


5-Point Program 


1. To improve the relations between the 
north and south of Korea and accelerate the 
peaceful reunification of the country, it is 
necessary, first of all, to remove the state of 
military confrontation and ease tension be- 
tween the north and the south. 

To remove the state of military confronta- 
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tion and ease tension between the north and 
the south is a matter of most urgency and key 
importance at present for removing the mis- 
understanding and mistrust and building mu- 
tual understanding and trust between the 
north and the south, creating the atmosphere 
for great national unity, improving the rela- 
tions between north and the south and real- 
izing the peaceful reunification of the country, 

The military confrontation between the 
north and the south with huge armed forces 
itself constitutes not only a major factor threat- 
ening peace in our country but also a root- 
cause of misunderstanding and mistrust. 

Only when this fundamental question is 
solved can tension and mistrust between the 
north and the south be removed, the climate 
of trust be created and all problems be solved 
successfully on the basis of mutual trust. 

It is unbecoming to claim to reunify the 
country peacefully and hold a dialogue, while 
carrying a dagger in the bosom. Unless one 
takes the dagger out of his bosom and lays 
it down, one cannot create atmosphere of 
mutual trust nor solve satisfactorily any prob- 
lems, big and small, related to the reunification 
of the country, including the question of 
achieving the collaboration and interchange 
between the north and the south. 

Therefore, as the first step for the achieve- 
ment of the peaceful reunification of the coun- 
try, we have advanced to the South Korean 
authorities on a number of occasions the fiwve- 
point proposal whose keynote is to a) cease 
arms reinforcement and arms race, b) make all 
foreign troops withdraw, c) reduce armed 
forces and armament, d) stop the introduction 
of weapons from foreign countries and e) con- 
clude a peace agreement. 

This notwithstanding, the South Korean au- 
thorities want to put off the solution of this 
urgent matter and solve secondary problems 
gradually through this or that stage. 

This is not the earnest stand of deepening 
mutual trust and promoting great national 
unity; but an action of maintaining and fixing 
the division of the country, keeping the pain- 
ful wounds of national division uncured. 

If they truly desire peaceful reunification 
and want the practical solution of the ques- 
tion of reunification, the South Korean authori- 
ties should renounce such a stand and come 


gut to the road of removing the state of mili- 
tary confrontation. 

2. To improve north-south relations and ac- 
celerate the reunification of the country, it is 
necessary to realize many-sided collaboration 
and interchange between the north and the 

south in all the political, military, diplomatic, 
economic and cultural fields. 

The many-sided collaboration and _inter- 
changes between the north and the south are 
of very great importance for rejoining the 
severed ties of the nation and providing the 
pre-conditions for reunification. Only when 
such many-sided collaboration and _inter- 
changes are realized between the north and 
the south, will it be also possible to further 
consolidate the peace agreement to be con- 
cluded between them. 

The South Korean authorities propose in 
words that both sides “open completely” their 
societies to each other, but actually they are 
afraid of tearing down any kinds of barriers 
between the north and the south and dead 

set against interchange and collaboration be- 
tween the north and the south. 

Now the South Korean authorities are not 
collaborating with their own fellow country- 
men, but in collusion with the outside forces, 
are bringing in an unlimited amount of foreign 
monopoly capital to reduce the South Korean 
economy completely to a dependent economy, 
they are spoiling our beautiful silk-embroider- 
ed land even by introducing the environment- 
ally polluting industries rejected as “garbage- 
bin” in foreign countries. 

We once again emphasize that if the South 
Korean authorities have a spark of conscience 
left, they should come out to the road of 
jointly exploiting the natural resources of our 
country to develop the economy in the inter- 
ests of our nation and realizing national col- 
laboration in all fields. 


People’s Participation 


3. To solve the question of the country’s re- 
unification in conformity with the will and 
demand of our people, it is necessary to invite 
the broad sections of people of all strata in the 
north and the south to participate in the 
nation-wide patriotic work for national re- 
unification. 

We think that the dialogue between the 


north and the south for national reunification 
should not be confined only to the authorities 
of the north and the south but be held on a 
nation-wide scale. 

To this end, we hereby propose to convene 
a great national assembly composed of repre- 
sentatives of people of all walks of life—the 
workers, working peasants, working intellec- 
tuals, student youths and soldiers in the north, 
and the workers, peasants, student youths, 
intellectuals, servicemen, national capitalists 
and petty-bourgeoisie in South Korea—and the 
representatives of political parties and social 
organizations in the north and the south, and 
widely discuss and solve the question of the 
reunification of the country therein. 


North-South Confederation 


4, What is of great significance today in 
speeding up the country’s reunification is to 
institute a north-south confederation under the 
single name of the State. 

It goes without saying that there may be 
various ways for realizing the complete re- 
unification of the country. 

Under the prevailing conditions we think 
that the most reasonable way to realize reuni- 
fication is to convene the great national as- 
sembly to achieve national unity, and on this 
basis, institute a north-south confederation, 
leaving intact the two systems existing in the 
north and the south for the time being. 

In case the north-south confederation is 
instituted, it will be good to name the Con- 
federal state the Confederal Republic of Koryo, 
after Koryo,* the name of the United States 
which existed once on the territory of our 
country. 

This will be a good name for the State, ac- 
ceptable both to the north and the south. 


*By the middle of the First Century B.C., three small 
Korean kingdoms had emerged: Koguryo in the Yalu 
River valley, Paekche to the south of the Hua River, 
and Silla in the southeast corner of the peninsula. 

In 676 A.D., the rulers of Silla unified the three 
kingdoms and Korea remained a single nation there- 
after. The Koryo (abbreviated from Koguryo) Kingdom, 
(935-1392 A.D.) replaced the Silla Kingdom. Koryo 
resisted the invasion of foreign armies from the north 
to preserve and develop the unique national culture of 
Korea. The feudal arable land system was developed 
during this era, as was also wood-block printing, and 
later, in 1234, movable metal type, which antedated by 
200 years, the advent of the modern Gutenberg type. 
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The founding of the Confederal Republic of 
Koryo will open up a decisive phase in pre- 
venting the division of the country, realizing 
all-around ties and collaboration between the 
north and the south and speeding up the com- 
plete reunification. 


Reject Two Koreas 


5. We consider that we should prevent our 
country from being split into two Koreas 
permanently through fixed national division 
and that the north and the south should ad- 
vance jointly in the field of foreign relations, 
too. 

Of course we are developing state relations 
with all countries friendly to our Republic 
on the principle of equality and mutual bene- 
fit; but we resolutely oppose ali machina- 
tions designed to make use of it for fabricating 
two Koreas. 

We hold that the north and the south should 
not enter the U.N. separately, and consider 
that if they want to enter the U.N. before 
the achievement of the reunification of the 
country, they should enter it as one state or 
at least under the name of the Confederal 
Republic of Koryo after the confederation is 
established. 

But separately from the question of U.N. 
admission, in case the question on Korea is 
placed on the U.N. agenda for discussion, the 
representative of our Republic should natural- 
ly be invited to take part and speak in it as 
the party concerned. 

Our nation is a single nation which has 
lived with the same culture and the same 
language through a long history; and it can 
never live divided in two. 

When this proposal of ours for national re- 
unification is put into practice—the proposal 
whose main content is to remove the state of 
military confrontation and ease tension be- 
tween the north and the south, realize many- 
sided collaboration and interchange between 
the north and the south, convene a great na- 
tional assembly, composed of representatives 
of people of all strata and political parties and 
social organizations in the north and the 
south, institute the north-south confederation 
under the single name of the Confederal Re- 
public of Koryo and enter the United Nations 
under the single name of the Confederal 
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Republic of Koryo—a great change will be | 
brought about in accomplishing the historic 
cause of peaceful national reunification on the 
principle of the north-south joint statement in 
conformity with the common aspirations of 
our people and the world’s people. 

We expect the South Korean authorities to 
approach with sincerity this new, fair proposal 
of ours for reunification. 

At the same time we strongly demand that 
the United States should look straight into the 
rapidly changing situation of today, withdraw 
its troops from South Korea at the earliest 
date and desist from its acts of aggression and 
intervention against our country. 

It will be a great mistake if the United States 
thinks that it can swallow up small nations _ 
one by one, improving its relations only with 
big countries or maintain its colonial domina-_ 
tion by shoring up its minions forsaken by the 
people under the signboard of the so-called 
“anti-communism.” 

Such a policy pursued by the United States 
will evoke resistance and hatred of the ma- 
jority of the peoples in the world and hasten 
its ruin. 

We think that now the U.N. should give 
blows to the United States manuevering to 
justify the occupation of South Korea by its 
troops under the pretext of the U.N. “resolu- 
tions.” 

The United Nations must take the “U.N. 
forces” helmets off the heads of the U.S. troops 
in South Korea, make them withdraw and 
dissolve the “United Nations Commission for 
the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea” 
and thus remove all obstacles it created in the 
past to hamper the independent, peaceful re- 
unification of Korea, keeping pace with the 
trend of the present times aspiring for inde- 
pendence and peace. 

This is required by the general trend of the 
world. 

It is none other than the Japanese militarists 
who are still running amuck in the interna- 
tional arena, taking the lead in actively follow- 
ing the U.S. imperialists’ bankrupt machination 
for intervention in our internal affairs. We 
once again warn the Japanese militarists that 
they should also look squarely into the reality, 
give up their hostile policy against the Demo-— 
cratic People’s Republic of Korea and stop 


crafty manuevers to realize their ambition for 
re-invasion of South Korea. 

The Korean people actively support the 
struggle of all Asian people against the ag- 
gression of U.S. imperialism and the revival 
of Japanese militarism. 

Our people actively support the struggle 
of the African people against imperialism, 
colonialism and racism and for freedom, libera- 
tion and consolidated national independence. 
We express firm solidarity with the struggle of 
the Latin American peoples against the ag- 
gression and intervention of U.S. imperialism 
and for defending the sovereignty, territorial 
waters and natural resources of their countries. 

The Korean people express firm solidarity 
with the struggle of the working class and 
working people of the capitalist countries 
against the exploitation and oppression by 
capital and for democratic rights and social- 
ism. 


Young Korean-Americans demonstrate in Washington, D.C. recently to protest kidnapping 


The European people have waged a pro- 
tracted struggle to remove the root cause of 
war and guarantee durable peace and secur- 
ity in that continent which was the breeding 
grounds of the two world wars. We express 
full support to the endeavors of the European 
socialist countries and the peoples of other 
countries in Europe for peace and security in 
this region. 

We will, in the future, too, continue to do 
all we can to add luster to the fraternal friend- 
ship and solidarity between the two peoples 
of Korea and Czechoslovakia in the struggle 
for realizing our common goals and ideals. 

Long live the indestructible fraternal friend- 
ship and solidarity between the Korean peo- 
ple and the Czechoslovak pzople. 

Long live the Czechoslovak Communist 
Party and the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic! 

Long live the banner of ever-victorious 
Marxism-Leninism! 
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of South Korean politician Kim Dae Jung. 
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THE CRISIS OF DE-HUMANIZATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


To understand the Watergate crimes and their underlying causes, it is neces- 
sary fully to comprehend the character of the society which gave birth to 


Watergate. 


With this in view, the editors are indebted to Dr. Howard L. Parsons for 
permission to reprint the following paper presented by him at a colloquium 


of the 15th World Congress of Philosophy, held in Sofia, Bulgaria, September 


17-22, 1973. 


By DR. HOWARD L. PARSONS 


Introduction 


Judged by the humanistic standard of the 
fulfillment of generic needs of all people, U.S. 
society today, with developed technology and 
high productivity, displays widespread dehu- 
manization: poverty, hunger, slums, pollution, 
tax swindle, alcoholism, drugs, illiteracy, lying, 
genocide in Indochina, racism. These symp- 
toms of systematic breakdown can be traced 
to a capitalist economy dominated by a small 
number of persons owning and controlling 
most of the wealth. Lacking control of such 
wealth, the great majority lack the means of 
fulfillment and are dehumanized. 

The economic crisis of U.S. capitalism is a 
century old. Only vast military spending has 
saved it from collapse. The model of 18th 
century political economy has broken down 
through the rise of super-monopolies and oli- 
gopolies and the concentration and stagnation 
of economic surplus, relieved by post-war 
economic-military expansion overseas which in 
turn is opposed by capitalist and socialist na- 
tions and national liberation movements. 

Control of technology and science is also 
concentrated in the hands of a government- 
industrial-military complex aiming at the con- 
quest of overseas regions for profit instead of 
fulfillment of human needs. The devastation 
of people and land in Indochina illustrates the 
dehumanizing use of technology. The US. 
people themselves have suffered dehumaniza- 
tion in inflation, decline in real wages, reduc- 
tion in welfare spending and social services, 
and unemployment. Musicians, artists, scien- 
tists, and philosophers reflect the alienation of 
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U.S. society. They often display skilled tech- 
nique but dehumanized ends. 

The ideology of capitalism, however, is 
challenged by the world’s laboring masses, 
whose humanism is now relizable with the 
power of science and technology under the 
guidance of democratic, collective move- 
ments of people. This humanistic vision is 
grounded in human needs seeking fulfillment 
in practice, where it must be tested. The duty 
of humanists is to expose the dehumanization 
of capitalism and show how the needful prac- 
tice of people can be fulfilled by socializing the 
technological means of production. 


The Crisis of U.S. Society 


The U.S., with 6 per cent of the world’s 
population, produces 60 per cent of its wealth. 
This high productivity has many causes—in- 
vasion of a virgin continent of abundant, varie- 
gated raw materials, a continuous, cheap labor 
supply, an ethic of hard work and optimism, 
an expanding domestic market secured by the 
conquests of imperialism, support to industry 
from government through subsidies and _ pro- 
tection from foreign competition, isolated 


safety from foreign armies, and the revolu- | 


tionary development of machines and _tech- 
niques (technology) for extracting, transport- 
ing, processing, and distributing materials. 
U.S. technology, forged by workers, is one of 
the most advanced in the world. 

Observation of U.S. society shows, however, 
that measured by minimal humanistic stand- 
ards the living of most fails to exemplify even 
the traditional 18th century ideals of U.S. 
democracy and that accelerating processes of 


dehumanization are occurring among U.S. 
people and foreign peoples whom its imperial- 
ism aims to dominate. The crisis of U.S. so- 
ciety is this dehumanization, caused by an 
economy ruled by a small class and guided 
toward ends which, being class-bound, can- 
not be society-wide, let alone planet-wide, and 
hence cannot be truly humanistic. For “hu- 
manistic” means what conduces to the fulfill- 
ment of generic needs of all people, and 
whatever prevents or destroys that is dehu- 
manizing. Some generic needs appear to be: 
physiological fulfillments necessary to health, 
sensori-motor interaction with things, commu- 
nication, integrity, a creative role reinforced 
by others, play, esthetic quality, knowledge, 
and humanistic philosophical orientation. 


The Evidence 


The evidence of dehumanization is wide- 
spread: poverty and deprivation among 40 
per cent of the people, hunger among 10 mil- 
lion and malnutrition among many more; 
costly, inadequate medical care for most rural 
and urban slums and sub-standard housing for 
millions, a physical environment of polluted 
air, water, and soil; crowded, unsanitary, and 
ugly cities; 14 million on welfare (1971) to 
be controlled, not helped; the “great tax 
swindle” of the people by the corporate rich; 
unplanned, inefficient transportation systems; 
50 million children with moderate mental prob- 
lems needing treatment; 18 million with an 
alechol problem; 8 million regularly using 
marijuana and hundreds of thousands using 
hard drugs, a lucrative business; 8 million 
children of school age (1966) not enrolled in 
school; defective educational facilities; drop- 
out rates of 33 per cent among high school 
students, 50 per cent among college students; 
20 million functional illiterates; increasing 
child abuse and neglect; gross disregard of 
the needs of the handicapped and aged; sexual 
promiscuity and 1.5 million cases of venereal 
disease; increasing violence, crime, and delin- 
quency; “organized” crime (outside govern- 
ment) with an annual $6 billion profit from 
faces and numbers and a huge business via 
loan-sharks; brutality and corruption of police 
and other law officials; the weakening of family 
ties; restriction of protest movements and civil 
tights;deliberate, systematic lying by govern- 


ment, as disclosed in The Pentagon Papers 
and now Watergate; the genocidal war in In- 
dochina; lethal racism at home and abroad. 

These are symptoms of a systematic break- 
down: compare the loss of communication and 
“contact inhibition” among normal cells turned 
cancerous. The symptoms signify failure to 
achieve communicative, cooperative relations 
among people united in fulfilling their real 
needs under the guidance of a common hu- 
manistic ideology. Behind them lies an econ- 
omy based on private accumulation of wealth 
and private possession and control of the 
technology and labor for producing and dis- 
tributing material goods and services. One 
per cent of the families in 1959 received 8 
per cent of the income; in 1956 0.5 per cent 
of all persons held 25 per cent of the total 
personal sector wealth; and less than 1 per 
cent of all families owned 80 per cent of all 
publicly held industrial stock. Almost one-half 
of the assets of 1.5 million corporations was 
concentrated among the 100 largest industrial 
firms (1968). The aim of production is maxi- 
mizing profits for the corporation; fulfillment of 
human needs is cynically scorned. Twenty- 
five per cent of the gross national product 
depends on military outlays; most government 
spending goes to a dehumanizing war ma- 
chine. Allegedly “efficient,” this system does 
not use one-fourth of its industrial machinery 
(1971). Many goods are shoddy and unsafe. 
The approximately $20 billion spent on ad- 
vertising (1971) aimed, by lying, to convince 
people to buy products regardless of their 
needs. 


Power in the Hands of the Military- 
Industrial Complex 


Control of wealth (land, buildings, raw ma- 
terials, technology) is power. Lacking such 
power, millions lack the means to life; lacking 
control of their lives, the great majority lack 
the means of fulfillment. All are impoverished 
ecologically, socially, biologically, and spirit- 
ually—i.e., dehumanized. 3 

Concentration of economic wealth means' 
concentration of political power. Such power 
lies not in the Congress or executive, though 
they share in the corporate corruption, but in 
the few owners and managers of«large corpo- 
rations. The pattérn of concentrated économic;, 
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political power has persisted for more than 
100 years. But since the civil war U.S. capital- 
ism has been unable to cope with its self- 
generated economic misery, except as its econ- 
omy has been stimulated by war or cold war. 
Thus, economically speaking, it has been in a 
crisis for more than a century. Only the vast 
spending for World War II saved it from a 
catastrophic depression and _ revolution, and 
only the outlay of $1,000,000,000,000 in a 
military “defense” against communism in the 
post-war period has prevented a total eco- 
nomic collapse. 

In recent decades U.S. capitalism has in- 
creased its productivity, especially since the 
development of automation. It has lifted ex- 
pectations for material life and called forth a 
trade union movement with demands for 
higher wages and hence greater productivity. 
At the same time the gap between actual and 
potential output has increased by reason of the 
excess consumption of the upper income 
groups, unproductive workers contributing 
nothing to the fulfillment of generic human 
needs (makers of armaments and luxuries, 
government officials, salesmen, advertisers, 
etc.), wasteful and irrational organization of 
productive facilities and processes, and the 
failure to develop fully human and material 
resources through the balancing of organiza- 
tion production and effective demand. 

Classical 18th century political economists, 
envisaging the progress of man and of capital- 
ism, postulated certain conditions necessary for 
such progress; the maximum use of produc- 
tive resources; the maximizing of wages, em- 
ployment, and consumption consistent with the 
maximizing of economic surplus; the thrifty 
saving of surplus for plowing back into the 
enterprise; and opportunities for profitable in- 
vestment. However, the agglomeration of 
numerous, small, competitive enterprises into 
a few super-monopolies and oligopolies has 
virtually negated such conditions. Economic 
surplus has been concentrated in a few giant 
concerns run by pygmy men who find it un- 
profitable to plow back profits into their enter- 
prises and difficult to invest elsewhere since 
the competitive sector is occupied and new 
industries are prohibitive (large corporations 
are uninnovative). The result: undereniploy- 
ment, stagnation, and overproduction. Enor- 
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mous post-war spending overseas for raw ma- 
terials, factories, and investments, protected by 
a profitable military apparatus, has stimulated 
industry temporarily. But confronted by op. 
position from capitalist and socialist nations 
and liberation movements, the economy faces 
a crisis both on its battlefields and in its finan- 
cial world of a shaky U.S. gold standard and 
a balance of payments deficit. 


Technology—Is It Evil or Good for Society? 


Concentration of wealth has meant a con- 
centration in the ownership and control of 
technology, speeded up by the merger of 
corporate power with the state. One-half of 
U.S. scientists and engineers work for the 
government, which finances almost two-thirds. 
of all research in private industry, and many 
others work for monopoly firms, restricting re- 
search to the immediate, practical demands 
of the military and big industry and bypass- 
ing theoretical (and fruitful) inquiry and hu- 
man needs. In capitalist and underdeveloped — 
economies dependent on the U.S., science and. 
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industry are consequently retarded. Opposed 
to the national liberation movements which 
are inspired and helped by the humanistic 
ideals and practices of socialist countries, the 
scientific-technological-military-industrial com- 
plex of U.S. imperialism has moved to con- 
quer regions of present and potential invest- 
ments, markets, and profits. Of course it tries 
trickily to put a noble face on its debasement 
of man. President Nixon speaks of “peace 
and dares to say, “We must make sure that 
technology does not dehumanize work. . . 
“Only those ignorant of the crime of U.S. im-— 
perialism or immune to its inhumanity will be 
fooled by such a false face. ) 
Some speak of the evil of technology per 
se or a “run-away” technology and want al 
end to growth (forgetting the unindustrialized 
natioris) or utopian communes in the country-— 
side. But technology is not a mysterious 
supernatural power. It is specific, concrete 
machines and people operating them, both 
owned ard controlled by the few thousand - 
men who monopolize the wealth and major 
decisions of the society. This technology in- 
cludes the factories polluting the workers 
bodies and the industrial and patural environ- 
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Chicago police attack protest demonstration by students at the University of Illinois. 


ment; the apparatus of armed forces and the 
courts used against striking workers, peace 
fighters, and protesters; and the war in Indo- 
china. The U.S. imperialists have matched the 
Nazi imperialists in their dehumanizing use 
of technology in Indochina: 1 million people 
Killed in Vietnam; half a million civilian casu- 
alties in South Vietnam, most the result of 
the bombardment of occupied villages and 
tural areas; 6 million displaced in Vietnam, 
300,000 in Laos, and 1 million in Cambodia; 
use of anti-personnel weapons such as napalm, 
phosphorous bombs, fragmentation bombs, and 
Nausea gas; use of herbicides, defoliation, sys- 
tematic forest bulldozing and bombardment 
Creating 26 million craters in Indochina, with 
long-range destruction of usable lands and 
forests. The technology of press and television 
Communicates this genocide to the populace 
With little or no outrage or analysis. 

The attempted dehumanization of the Indo- 
‘Chinese people, who have affirmed their hu- 


manity by heroic resistance, has been accom- 
panied by new oppression of the U.S. people 
through inflation, a decline in real wages, a 
reduction in welfare spending, a deteriora- 
tion in social services, and continuing unem- 
ployment. Those most affected have been those 
already the most oppressed: blue and white 
collar workers, welfare recipients, Blacks and 
other colored minorities, old people on fixed 
pensions, youth, women. Through the U.S. 
hegemony over the world capitalist market, 
millions there have suffered also. The people’s 
lives, labors, resources, and tax monies have 
all been appropriated to finance the escalat- 
ing super-profits of a few thousand capitalists, 
the high salaries of their administrators, and 
their instruments of death. 


U.S. Capitalism Destroys Human Dignity 
And Alienates People 


U.S. imperialism’s dehumanization is evi- 
dent in its diminishing and demeaning of the 
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dignity of the person in his relations with 
others. In places of work, these tend to be com- 
petitive, antagonistic relations; in shops, rela- 
tions of buying and selling. Exploitation of 
others is the dominant principle. Such rela- 
tions corrupt even the most elementary obliga- 
tions felt by people in the family and in their 
institutional roles as servants of humanity. For 
example, a large portion of the science, tech- 
nology, and personnel involved in the delivery 
of health care is geared into a medical-indus- 
trial-financial complex whose main purpose is 
not health care but expansion of medical cen- 
ters, high salaries of physicians, interest of 
banks, and profits of hospitals, drug companies, 
insurance firms, and medical equipment manu- 
facturers. 

The crisis of U.S. capitalism includes atti- 
tudes—the pervasive sense of alienation from 
self, others, history and nature, and frustra- 
tion, hostility, depression, loneliness, boredom, 
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and meaninglessness. Such attitudes are un- 
consciously but accurately reflected in society’s 
symbolic expressions with their beliefs and 
ideologies—the mind-numbing, lonely shrieks 
of rock music (a $1 billion industry); abstract, 
fragmented, privatized painting and sculpture; 
the absurd, living, open, and pornographic 
theater dehumanizing both man and art; the 
sexual looseness, racism, isolation, misery, and 
hopelessness of the writings of Updike, Bellow, 
and Malamud; the alienation of most scientists, 
fatalistic toward man enmeshed in nature's 
laws (a view of the popular novelist Vonne- 
gut) and devoid of human feelings and com- 
prehensive concerns; the fatalism of gamblers 
(vainly defying fate) and religious people (ac- 
cepting fate); the nazi mentality of Dr, 
Strangeloves; the moral apathy, relativism, 
myopia, and uncritical, anti-synthetic attitude 
of ordinary language philosophers and positiy- 
ists; the anti-technological “counterculture” of 


Veterans of the Vietnam war demand jobs. 
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Herbert Marcuse, Norman O. Brown, Theo- 
dore Roszak, and Charles Reich; the subjec- 
tivism and despair of existentialists; and the 
elitism and reaction of the Agnews and 
Reagans. 

These expressions indicate the irrationality 
of capitalist society. Frequently they display 
skilled technique. But the technique, like mili- 
tary logistics and political calculation, is a 
means for advancing dehumanizing ends, or 
else is an onanistic end in itself, as in “art for 
art’s sake” or “logic without ontology” and 

olitics. In the absence of a widely shared 
philosophy of human fulfillment being realized 
in social practice, many people and specialists 
in creating symbols became phenomenalists 
and conventionalists, absorbing what they find 
and assuming that events and symbols will 
automatically organize themselves into sig- 
nificant patterns. Hence the patterns emerging 
in the person are the patterns of the dehu- 
manized_ society—pathological withdrawal, vio- 
lence, helplessness, and ideologies associated 
therewith. 


The Degeneration of Capitalist Society 


These expressions signify a degenerating 
economy. During the 18th century the ideology 
of the U.S. founding fathers facilitated the 
capitalist economy then arising. That was an 
ambiguous humanism—in theory for “man- 
kind,” in practice for a few. Attracted by the 
ideal values of freedom and progress, the new 
bourgeois sought freedom from the fetters of 
feudal landlords, religion, and parasitic gov- 
ernment, plus the material progress of the new 
entrepreneur. “Happiness” presumably would 
follow as an epiphenomenon of the economic 
base. The ideology consisted of these notions: 
the discrete, autonomous, individual person 
antecedent to and independent of society, his 
work the source of social reality and value; 
the free unrestrained actions and reactions of 
individuals toward one another generating a 
derivative society and government for the pro- 
tection of the autonomous individual; laissez 
faire in the economic sphere—commodity ex- 
change, accumulation, profit, and investment— 
as the criterion for determining the specific 
reward and value of the individual person; 
and the consequent non-regulatory, adjudica- 


New York students protest lack of summer jobs. 


tory function of government toward these 
market relations. 

Many studies today have shown this ideology 
to be false. Moreover, historical practice has 
proved it obstructive to man’s real fulfillment. 
Since the 15th century capitalism in western 
Europe promoted the development of science 
and technology. But within the ideology of a 
new humanism of laboring masses, inside and 
outside socialist nations, the universal, hu- 
manized promise of science and technology 
has broken free of dehumanizing class domina- 
tion, projecting itself toward a_ socialized 
planet. In the U.S. the conglomerate phase 
of capitalism is destroying the “life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness” of traditional 
ideology. Self-defeating processes in the econ- 
omy have led to confusion and conflict in 
ideologies. Few uphold the marketeering hu- 
manism and “invisible hand” of Adam Smith’s 
ideology. Ideologies proliferate, promoted by 
the media seeking “sensations.” Thus politi- 
cians and the ruling elite, cultivating the myth 
of “the free world,” can divide and rule. | 
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The Road to Humanization 


What is the road to humanization? The hu- 
manistic dream of class-ruled iron age civiliza- 
tions is now realizable with the power of sci- 
ence and technology under the guidance of 
democratic, collective movements of people. 
The dream springs from the ground of hu- 
man needs seeking fulfillment in practice. 
Needful practice must be the testing place 
of humanism. Needs are most consistently and 
fully expressed in collective work, and work 
is a price place where science and technology 
affect human needs. Hence humanists must 
show working people (the vast majority) how 
their needful practice is frustrated by the 
dehumanization of capitalism and how it can 
be fulfilled by the socializing of the tech- 
nological means of production. When such 
humanist theory unites with technological 
practice, then the agonizing contradiction be- 
tween private predation and universal human 
need will begin to disappear forever from his- 
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A symbol of the crisis of dehumanization. 


Coming in 
Korea Focus 


A delegation from the American- 
Korean Friendship and Information Cen- 
ter-Korea Focus visited the Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea (DPRK) 
June-July 1973, as guests of the Korean 
Society For Cultural Relations With 
Foreign Countries. 

The delegation, composed of Professor 
Fred J. Carrier, Co-Chairman of AKFIC, 
Robert Ante, Director of Education and 
Information of AKFIC, and Joseph 
Brandt, Executive Editor of Korea Focus 
and AKFIC Director, travelled exten- 
sively, visiting factories, farms, educa- 
tional and cultural institutions, shopping 
centers, restaurants, private homes. The 

Coming issues of Korea Focus will re- 
flect and report extensively on the visit 
of the delegation. 


Readers of Korea Focus are aware of the 
fact that Korea was a Japanese colony prior 
to the end of the Second World War. By 1945, 
approximately two million Koreans had been 
forcibly transferred to Japan to work at menial 
iobs while the Japanese soldiered in the Pacific 
War. To this day, still unresolved and largely 
ignored is the problem of the effects of the 
Atom bombs upon this Korean population. 

The following eyewitness account of the 
bombing was given in 1968 by Park Su-ryong 
a 62-year-old Korean resident in Nagasaki: 

“The whole sky had fallen to the top of the 
mountains. The sky, foot by foot, was descend- 
ing, falling down—I saw it just as I dashed 
out from the bomb-shelter. I couldn't believe 


my eyes.... 
“Maybe 3,000 Koreans had been brought to 

the Mitsubishi Shipyard, 4,000 to Mitsubishi 

Munitions. All perished. People say a 6,000-de- 

gree heat fell upon them. All of them had 

been put into shacks just like dogs or pigs. 

No going outside; no talking with other peo- 

ple. If more than three got together, the cops 

locked them up. The cops wanted to make all 

the Koreans prisoners. . . 

“We were brought over here and told that 
Korea and Japan are one and the same coun- 
try. ‘You go to Japan to win the war, to serve 
the country.’ This wasn’t my country. We were 
brought over here to work for some other 
country, not ours. Even if the government wants 
| to know now who was from the North and 
~ who was from the South, the bomb turned the 
list into ashes. 

BP The government says, “Come and get the 

special certificate for atom bomb patients.’ So 
we go, and they say, ‘Bring two witnesses who 

_ were around when the bomb dropped.’ All my 
neighbors died from the bomb. How could you 

_ bring them? Bring a ghost? Dead men can say 

nothing. 

- “Koreans were at the Mitsubishi Munitions, 
Nagasaki Steel and Mitsubishi Electric. After 
the bombing, Korean bodies were left until the 

last. Because many Japanese survived, very 

many; but very few Koreans. After the bomb- 
ing people outside Nagasaki took a long time 
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KOREANS IN JAPAN 


to get here because they were walking on 
foot. Crows came here first because they were 
flying. They came in a big flock and ate the 
eyeballs of the Korean bodies that were left 
there. Then it looked like the dead bodies 
were moving, but in reality it was maggots 
that were moving. The Japanese worried be- 
cause it smelled terrible. So they brought over 
prisoners from the Isahaya Prison. And they 
started to cremate the bodies the way they 
broil sardines. They laid timbers first, then 
Koreans on top of them, then timbers. After 
piling them high, they poured gasoline and lit 
it. Cremation takes time. Charred bodies 
dropped down one after another. Just like 
broiling sardines.” 

Since that time demands for compensation 
of assistance to Korean survivors have been all 
but totally ignored. Life for A-bomb victims 
of whatever nationality is unenviable. Suffering 
from scars, keloids and other disfigurations, 
they live apart, unable to participate in ordinary 
society. They are prone to blood diseases and 
many forms of cancer. Their children are born 
deformed or mentally retarded. Victims who 
have led healthy lives for years fall ill without 
warning and develop the fatal symptoms of 
radiation cancer, for which there is no cure. 

To identify victims who might then apply 
for state assistance the Japanese government 
began to issue an “Atomic Bomb Survivors’ 
Pocket Book” which formally registered the 
survivor. Subsidies were sometimes given to 
aid expenses for special nursing* but this was 
strictly qualified—the victim had to pay under 
29,500 yen per annum in income tax, thereby ex- 
cluding anyone with only a minimal income. 

Even this minimal aid has often been de- 
nied to Korean victims still living in Japan, 
but the problem became ever more complex 
when citizens of subject countries of Japan's 
former Empire started to return to home. Prior 
to the signing of the 1965 Treaty normalizing 
diplomatic relations between Japan and the 
Republic of Korea, ordinary tourists from South 


* In Japan, under ten days in bed qualified for 5,000 
yen; ten to twenty days, 7,500 yen; over twenty days, 
10,000 yen. 


Korea revisiting Japan could qualify for the 
“Atom Bomb Survivors’ Pocket Book” and 
sometimes even for treatment in the Atomic 
Bomb Casualty Hospital in Hiroshima, the only 
hospital where specialized care for victims is 
available. However, even this ended after the 
signing of the 1965 Treaty. Japan argued that 
its obligations to its former colony incurred as 
a result of the Occupation were settled by 
paying a fixed indemnity and entering into 
certain economic cooperative agreements. Here- 
after it would be the responsibility of the Seoul 
government to provide the necessary care. In 
Korea, as in most countries, there is no spe- 
cialized study possible on A-Bomb victims. 


In 1966, the newspaper Asahi reported that a 
Korean survivor, then a citizen of Seoul, had 
been refused permission to enter the Hiroshima 
Hospital when he was visiting Japan. Last 
year, a 44-year-old Korean victim of the Hiro- 
shima bombing smuggled himself into Japan to 
try to get appropriate treatment and relief. Son 
Sin-to was born in Osaka and educated en- 
tirely in Japan. He says, “I was brought up as 
a Japanese. I can speak Japanese better than I 
can Korean. I am accustomed more to Japanese 
society than to any other.” In 1970, it was 
diagnosed that the reproduction of his white 
blood corpuscles was gradually dropping. He 
was determined to smuggle himself into Japan 
for treatment. On landing, he was arrested 
and sentenced to ten month’s imprisonment but 
tuberculosis of the lung delayed execution of 
the penalty. Mr. Son applied for the “Atom 
Bomb Survivor’s Pocket Book” with documents 
that would certainly be admitted in the case 
of a Japanese. The Prefecture argues that it can- 
not issue the pocket book until the matter of 
Mr. Son’s illegal entry into Japan has been de- 
cided upon by the Ministry of Justice. Son Sin-to 
is still waiting, becoming weaker and weaker. 


The state of victims now living in South Korea 
is ‘extremely serious. The Seoul government has 
tried to play down the problem, because too 
much attention to the cases would highlight 
South Korea’s inadequate medical facilities. In 
1970 the Radiological Research Institute in Seoul 
stated that there were 3,008 survivors officially 
registered as such in Korea. However, the Korean 
Association..of Atomic Bomb Survivors, under 
the presidency of Shin Yon-su, has claimed that 
there are now over 19,000 survivors, 6,000 of 
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DETAILS OF KOREAN VICTIMS IN 
SOUTH KOREA* 


# of # of # of Totals 
house- victims victims 
Location holds registered unregistered 

Seoul 284 718 300 1,018 
Kyonggido 147 896 1,000 1,396 
Chungchong 216 484 1,500 1,984 
Chungchong Namdo 124 897 1,500 1,897 
Kangwondo 23 57 500 557 
Kyongsang Pukto 3876 689 2,000 2,689 
Kyongsang Namdo 409 906 1,400 2,306 
Hapchon 552 1,570 1,500 3,070 
Pusan 217 578 200 7783 
Cholla Pukto 96 283 1,500 1,783 
Cholla Namdo 57 175 1,500 1,675 
Cheju-do 6 PAL 100 12] 
Totals 2,507 6,269 13,000 19,269 


whom have been registered (see table). Shin 
points out that these figures are arrived at b 
a laymen’s diagnosis and has called for a full- 
scale medical survey to formally identify the 
victims. In August 1968 an Ashahi investigation 
team went to South Korea and reported: “So 
far, 264 of the South Korean victims of the 
atomic bombing have died; about 8,000 are now 
suffering from sickness and poverty but prac- 
tically no relief measures have been taken. 
While visiting Seoul, Pusan and other parts of 
the country, I got complaints from victims that 
there are no specialists who can give them medi- 
cal treatment. They are given simple examina- 
tions by medical practitioners for keloid, dizzi- 
ness, stomach trouble, and other chronic diseaeam 
resulting from the atomic bombing, and the 
most they can expect is to drink old-style Chinese 
medicines. 

“A 40-year-old victim working in the Pusan 
toll-cail telephone office said, ‘I cannot come to 
work more than half of the month but the 
doctors say “There is nothing wrong with you.” 
Even the name of my disease has not been ex- 
actly determined.’ 


“Korean victims of the atomic bombing live 
much harder lives than their Japanese counter- 
parts. A 45-year old Pusan man, who was in 
Nagasaki when the atomic bomb was dropped 
there, and his eight family members live in a 
joured room of only three mats. He sold his 
rice fields to pay his medical costs after his 
return home. His wife is making about 170 yen 


* Supplied by the Korean Association of Atomic Bomb 
Survivors. 
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a day by selling corbiculas. He had an intestinal 
operation in May and hence incurred a debt of 
78,000 yen. ‘Since I had been sent to work in 
Japan, the Japanese government should take care 
of me, he said.” 

A citizens’ group was formed by some Japa- 
nese following a visit by Shin Yon-su. Its in- 
troductory leaflet says, “We must awaken the 
Japanese government to its responsibilities 
towards those other nationals, especially Koreans 
who, compelled to come to Japan as co-nationals 
in the Nation of the Emperor of Japan, were 
bombed in Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and _vir- 
tually sentenced to death by the Japanese gov- 
ernment when it ignored its responsibilities to 
them at the signing of the Japan Korea Treaty 
of 1965.” The group is dedicated to work for the 
Korean victims still living in Japan, roughly 
estimated at 2,000. In August 1970, in a letter to 
Japanese Premier Sato the Korean Association 
of Atomic Bomb Survivors made the following 
requests: “Recently it was reported as a big news 
item that atomic bombed horses are still sur- 
Viving through care in Japan. Are we, the 
Korean victims, of any less value than a horse? 
... (1) Please serve us with Atomic Bomb Sur- 
Vivors’ Pocket Books as an obvious indication 


Koreans in Japan protest Tokyo’s repressive “Immigration Bill” at the Ministry of Justice. 
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of our ailment... . (2) About 15,000 Korean 
victims are suffering from bombing diseases and 
destitution, living in a daily condition of uncer- 
tainty. We would hope that atomic bomb medi- 
cal facilities might be founded in Korea by 
Japanese goodwill. Among victims who returned 
just after the end of the war, there are many 
who have not only been confined to beds but 
scared also by fear of approaching death for 
twenty-six years, as Korea is very backward in 
atomic disease treatment. . (3) Please ex- 
pedite a comprehensive survey of Korean vic- 
tims. Japanese and Korean victims must not be 
differentiated because of the relationship which 
existed between the two countries in the past. 
There is no official data on more than 50;000 
Korean victims in Japan. The effects of the first 
atomic bombing ever experienced by mankind 
are being undertaken in a thorough study and 
we are unable to see why only Koreans are 
excluded.” 


This article prepared by the editors is based on 
material in the periodical Ronin, Vol. 1, No. 2, pub- 
lished in Japan and Hong Kong. Ronin contains de- 
tailed news of East Asian affairs not obtainable in the 
“free,” “objective” monopoly-controlled media of the 
United States. 
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Books Received for Review in Future Issues 


JUCHE-—The speeches and writings of Kim Il Sung, edited by Li Yuk-sa, Grossman 
Publishers, Inc, New York, hardcover $10. 

THE KOREAN WAR and AMERICAN POLITICS, by Ronald J. Caridi, University 
of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, Pa., hardcover $10. 

TO THE YALU, by James McGovern, Morrow, Publishers, William Morrow & Sons, 
New York City( hardcover $6.95. 

COMMUNISM IN KOREA, two volumes, by Robert A. Scalapino and Chong-Sik 
Lee, University of California Press, Berkeley, Calif., hardcover, Vol. 1 $25, Vol. 2 $30. 

A HISTORY OF KOREA, by William E. Henthorn, Free Press-Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York City. 

A HISTORY OF KOREA, by Takashi Hatada, A B C CLio Inc., Publishers, Santa 
Barbara, California. 

THE KOREAN COMMUNIST MOVEMENT, 1918-1948, by Dae-Sook Suh, Prince- 
ton University Press, New Jersey. 

DOCUMENTS OF KOREAN COMMUNISM, 1918-1948, by Dae-Sook Suh, Prince- 
ton University Press, New Jersey. 

WAR WITHOUT END, American Planning for the Next Vietnams, by Michael T. 
Klare, paperback, Vintage Press, $2.95. 

TO SERVE THE DEVIL, Vol. 2:, Colonials and Sojourners, A Documentary Analy- 
sis of America’s Racial History and Why It Has Been Kept Hidden, by Paul Jacobs 
and Saul Landau, Vintage Press, paperback $2.45. 

THE HISTORY OF KOREA, by Woo-Keun Han, East-West Center Press, Hono- 
lulu. hardcover $15. 

IMPERIALISM TODAY, by Gus Hall, International Publishers, hardcover and 
paperback. 

THE LIMITS OF POWER, by Joyce and Gabriel Kolko, Harper & Row publishers, 
hardcover $15. 

AMERICA’S ASIA: Dissenting Essays On Asian-American Relations, edited by Ed- 
ward Friedman and Mark Seldin, Vintage Press, paperback $2.45. 

KOREA, THE THIRD REPUBLIC, by Kyung Cho Chung, Macmillan Press, hard- 
cover $6.95. 

STRATEGY FOR A BLACK AGENDA, by Henry Winston, International Publish- 
ers, hardcover $7.50, paperback $2.50. 

THE FELLOW-TRAVELERS, by David Caute, Macmillan Press, hardcover $8.95. 

A WORLD ELSEWHERE, The New American Foreign Policy, by James Chace, 
Charles Scribners Sons, Publishers, hardcoveer $5.95. 

ENEMY AT THE GATES, The Battle For Stalingrad, by William Craig, E. P. Dut- 
ton Press, hardcover $10.95. 

KOREA, A POLITICAL HISTORY IN MODERN TIMES, by Harold W. Sunoo, 
published by Korean-American Cultural Foundation. 

TO PEKING AND BEYOND, by Harrison E. Salisbury, Quadrangle/New York 
Times Book Co., hardcover $7.95. 

AKFIC sponsors interested in reviewing books may request copies from office. We ask 
that reviews be submitted for publication within 30 days of receipt of book. The editors 
reserve he right to edit lengthy reviews for purposes of space. 
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Early History 


Takashi Hatada: A History of Korea (Santa Barbara, 
Calif., 1969) 

William E. Henthorn: A History of Korea (Free 
Press, MacMillan Division, 1971) 

Harold W. Sunoo: A Political History of Modern 
Times (Korean American Cultural Foundation, 308 
Longfellow Lane, Columbia, Mo. and Kunkuk Uni- 
versity Press, Seoul, Korea) 


Japanese Occupation 


Andrew J. Grajdanzev: Modern Korea (N.Y., 1944) 
George M. McCune: Korea Today (Cambridge, 1950) 
Shannon McCune: Korea’s Heritage (Tokyo, 1956) 


Current History 


Kim Byong Sik: Modern Korea (International Pub- 
lishers, 1970) 

Wilfred Burchett: Again Korea (International Pub- 
lishers, 1968 ) 

Kim I] Sung: Revolution & Socialist Construction in 
Korea (International Publishers, 1971) 

Kim Il Sung: Juche Speeches and Writings (Gross- 
man Publishers, N.Y., 1972) 

Kim Il Sung, a Political Biography by Baik Bong, 
3 vols. 

Glenn R. Paige: The Korean People’s Democratic Re- 
public (Stanford, 1966) 

Chong-sik Lee: The Politics of Korean Nationalism 
(Berkeley, 1963) 

I. F. Stone: The Hidden History of the Korean War 
(N.Y., 1970) 

W. D. Reeve: The Republic of Korea (London, 1963) 

Albert Norden: Thus Wars Are Made !(Zeit im Bild 
Verlag, Dresden, 807 Julian Grimau Allee, German 
Democratic Republic) 

Gregory Henderson: Korea: The Politics of the Vortex 
(University Press, Cambridge, Mass. ) 


Sources for Further Study of Korea 


The Role of the United States 


Soon Sung Cho: Korea in World Politics (Berkeley, 
1967 ) 

David Horowitz: The Free World Colossus (N.Y., 
1965) 

D. F. Fleming: The Cold War and Its Origins (N.Y., 
1961) 

Herbert Aptheker: American Foreign Policy & the 
Cold War (N.Y., 1962) 

Gabriel Kolko: The Roots of American Foreign Policy 
(Boston, 1969) 

William A. Williams: The Tragedy of American 
Diplomacy (N.Y., 1962) 

Harry Magdoff: The Age of Imperialism (N.Y., 1969) 

James Aronson: The Press and the Cold War (N.Y., 
1970) 

United States Security Agreements and Commitments 
Abroad, Part 6—Republic of Korea (U.S. Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1970) 


Materials from AKFIC Education, 
Information Department 


Operation Warshift, the program of AKFIC 
South of the 38th Parallel—the South Korean Colony 


Kim Il Sung Report to the Fifth Congress, Workers’ 


Party of Korea 

We've Nothing to Envy in the World, a musical in 
color available in 35 mm. and 16 mm. 

Maid of Kum Gang San, a musical in color available 
in 85 mm. and 16 mm. 

Korea Focus, Vol. I, No. I ,“The UN Role in the 


Reference to some books on Korea in our publication is not to be construed as recommended 


or approved reading matter for study. 


Many of the publications referred to in Korea Focus, the editors consider to be the 
voice of expression of the proponents of aggressive, imperialist warfare, colonialism, red-baiting 


and anti-Sovietism. 


We include them in the reference section because despite their biased, pro-imperialist, 
non-objective themes, they nevertheless contain within them, if read critically, raw material, 
facts, and statistical information helpful to student, scholar and layman, anxious to find source 
material. There is always a goldmine of information in a critical reading of official texts, 
memoirs, biographies, by military and state leaders that turn up the material that can help 
us to arrive at more precise conclusions and analysis. 
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US. University Students Study the DPRK 


In the spring of 1972 Dr. Fred J. Carrier, 
Professor of History at Villanova University, 
introduced some of his students to a study of 
materials about the Democratic People’s Re- 
public of of Korea. Among the materials which 
the students considered were books, articles, 
a special lecture on the topic of the DPRK, 
and the DPRK film, “We Have Nothing To 
Envy in the World.” The students wrote papers 
on a variety of topics—ideology and morality, 
the Korean way, education, socialism, and Ko- 
rean consciousness. But they all directed their 
attention to the history of the Korean people, 
their problems and their achievements during 
the period of industrial and argicultural recon- 
struction after the war of aggression in 1950- 
1953, and “the reconstruction of attitudes, 
values, and philosophies of the citizens of the 
DPRK.” In the process the students passed 
some tentative judgments on the DPRK. 

I have been asked to summarize and evalu- 
ate some of the papers written by these 
students. 

The problem and opportunity inherent in 
the study by U. S. students of a socialist coun- 
try like the DPRK was well put by one stu- 
dent: 


The American public exists under an en- 
forced illusion concerning the validity and 
successfulness of any socialist type gov- 
ernment. Thus, people in our country re- 
main blind to the material and cultural 
gains attained by such systems; instead of 
accepting and profiting from such advance- 
ments, our people are impervious and 
aloof to the slightest recognition of a 
worthwhile organization. However, the 
increasing open-mindedness and objectiv- 
ity of some people within the country is 
resulting in a disregarding of our previous 
brainwashing and the beginning of an ap- 
preciation of the astounding accomplish- 
ments of many socialist nations. An excel- 
lent example of such a continually pro- 
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gressing socialist nation is the Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea, which has 
overcome the effects of four thousand 
years of serfdom, feudalism, colonialism 
and imperialism to construct a highly suc- 
cessful socialism. 


A prominent fact that struck the students was 
the spirit of “all for one and one for all” which 
pervades the intense feeling of nationalism, 
socialist ideology, education, and the actual 
reconstruction of the country. Writing of the 
attitude of self-sacrifice among individuals, one 
student observed that it produces a planned 
economy which eliminates such things as un- 
employment. “Socialism destroys these ludicrous 
situations by pledging its priorities to all the 
people instead of a few.” 

Another pointed out that, given the task of 
bringing their country forward several hundred 
years, the North Koreans were forced to move 
with great speed. The capitalist, “concerned 
primarily with himself,” would have put “his 
personal interests above the needs and desires 
of his country and fellow citizens” and “a prob- 
able result in North Korea would have been 
extremes in wealth.” Progress would have been 
indefinitely postponed. “Socialism, however, 
instead of polarizing segments of society, brings 
them together to work for ultimate goals.” 


The myth spread under capitalism that co- 
operation—“the organic substance of socialism” 
—destroys “individuality” was scored by sev- 
eral students. “People have detached them- 
selves from the concept of selfness and. sub- 
stituted their talents for the common good of 
society, the goal of Socialism.” The practice of 
Juche and progress in art were cited to show 
how individuality is consistent with socialism. 
The ideal and practice of these “brothers and 
sisters” seemed to impress some of these stu- 


dents deeply. 


The film, “We Have Nothing To Envy in the 
World,” perhaps affected the students more 
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U.S. and South Korean troops in joint maneuvers—a partn ership which represents the major obstacle to peace in Ea 
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Asia and the reunification of Korea. 


profoundly than any books they read or lec- 
tures they attended. One student summarized 
the film in this way: 


The motifs of rebellion, freedom, and 
unity were quite evident in the film. The 
main characters were separated from each 
other by the war. They were related. not 

_ through blood, but through the feeling of 
_ affinity betwen two Korean friends in the 
_ fight for independnce. Their constant pre- 
_ occupation with their search for one an- 
other reflects the strength of the spirit of 
unity between individual Koreans. The 
conclusion of the movie was hopeful in 
_ the reunification of the families—a possible — 
symbol for the future of Korea. The dra- 
matic troupe in the film acted out beauti- 
fully choreographed dramas encompass- 
ing the heroism of revolution. The singing 
was particularly reminiscent of deep re- 
spect for the beauty of nature and joy and 
hope for the future. : 


The students recognized this as “propaganda” 


"and as essential education which, through the 


“reincarnation of Korean culture,” rescues tra- 
ditional music, dance, and dress from the ob- 
livion of colonialism, makes use of dancing 
and singing troupes to entertain and educate 
workers, soldiers, and others, glorifies the beau- 
ties of the motherland, extols the “intrepid 
actions” of soldiers during the Korean war, and 
pledges allegiance to Premier Kim Il Sung. 
“Not only was it the purposes of the troupe to 
entertain, but also to create new attitudes and 
values, that conform to socialist thought, 
through the medium of music and dance.” One 
student offered this penetrating comment: 


wil 


The very professionality of the movie it- 

_ self, its artistic content and technical ex- 
~~ cellence, is a testimony to the advance- 
ment of Korean culture. The intention of 
the movie makers in the filming of “We 
Have Nothing To Envy in the World” 
was to demonstrate the success of the sys- 
tem to the people, to gain their confidence 
and support, and at the same time to help 
the people understand the basic tenets of 
Communist ideology which are possibly too 
complex for comprehension in their original 
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Marxist form. . . . After the program of 
education and industrialization has begun 
to gain impetus, the necessity for this type 
of reinforcement lessens because the bene- 
fit that comes out of the system becomes 
obvious to all and popular support grows 
out of this success rather than propaganda. 


Noting that “every movie comments on the 
society that produces it,” another student de- 
clared that this movie portrays “the values that 
provide the framework” of the lives of the 
people in the DPRK—‘“nationalism, apprecia- 
tion of beauty, de-emphasis of self-interest, and 
happiness.” Accordingly, she said, “the film ex- 
emplifies the attempt to create a new morality 
—a morality that directly reflects and is inter- 
woven with the ideology ... a morality that 
will render each person a better member of so- 
ciety by making him content, loyal, and en- 
thusiastic.” Pride toward the motherland, “the 
genuine concern of the people for each other,” 
close family relations, pride in one’s work, hu- 
mor, and “a collective rather than a selfish 
type of happiness” are also mentioned as values 
in the movie, and the student does not fail to 
observe “the absence of such escape devices 
like alcohol, tobacco, and drugs.” 

It is evident to me that what gripped these 
students as they studied the DPRK was the 
people’s socialist humanism, their commitment 
to it, and their collective practice of it. This 
is a broad, proletarian humanism for all the 
people in the society, not limited to a few 
“scholars,” an educated elite, or the sons and 
daughters of a wealthy bourgeois class. 

While the students showed a measure of 
question and reservation, they were clearly 
moved by the powerful social enthusiasm that 
has propelled the people of the DPRK to 
where they are today. “The striking results 
seem to be high motivation and dedication. If 
this is truly the case, then over-impoverished 
and disunified countries, as well as the ‘Free 
World, may have much to learn from North 
Korea.” “The DPRK is the world’s show place 
of what man can do when he utilizes all his 
resources—mineral, physical, and intellectual.” 

And from the principles of this noble hu- 
manism, one student drew this practical and 
urgent conclusion: 


The DPRK .. . rightly feels that the 
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people of the ROK should possess the 
right of self-determination and equality 
with themselves and with the other nations 
of the world. However, there is an im- 
pediment to this goal of unity, that is, the 
United States. With this intolerable im- 
perialism existing in Korea the unity, which 
is the desire of both halves of the country, 
is impossible. To remedy this situation 
the United States must be either peace- 
fully withdrawn from this imprisoned 
country or be forcibly expelled. Generally 
most people would prefer the first method 
of a peaceful exit and the method for this 
to be accomplished would be the develop- 
ing and awakening of the self-conscious- 
ness of the American public, who after 
realizing the grave injustice our country is 
committing against these people would de- 
mand a withdrawal. 


The papers of these university students dem- 
onstrate that when reasonable people, their 
minds uncluttered by the prejudices, rationali- 
zations, hypocrisies, and ignorance that ac- 
company the investments and exploitations of 
a ruling class, are given the opportunity to find 
out the facts about a socialist country like the 
DPRK, they will respond objectively to the 
problems, achievements, and deficiencies of 
such a society, will assess it critically and ap- 
preciatively, and will reject the myths and 
illusions which they have been fed by capital- 
ist-dominated information-sources. 

These papers, with their fair-mindedness and 
their defense of the right of Korean self-de- 
termination, are a small sample of that vast 
American public, the working people of the 
U. S., who are essentially peace-loving and 
who in their protracted fight against the im- 
perialism of the Indochina war have proven 
their desire for their nation to have cordial 
relations with the governments and peoples 
of states of different social systems. These pa- 
pers show that information about the DPRK 
and all of Korea, made accessible to the Amer- 
ican public, strengthens the friendship of the 
American people toward the Korean people. 
And it is these two things, information an 
friendship, which are the basic goals of the 
American-Korean Friendship and Information 
Center. 


For Congress 
to Act 
We Must 
Speak Out, 


‘Loud and 


Clear! 


*For evil to triumph it is 
only necessary that good 
men do nothing”—Edmund Burke 


The signing of the agreement on ending the 
war and restoring peace in Viet Nam, the 
recently concluded high level talks and agree- 
ments between the representatives of our coun- 
try and the U.S.S.R.—the Brezhnev-Nixon 
summit—have opened up possibilities for eas- 
ing tensions and restoring peace in Asia. 

Following the conclusion of the signing 
of the West German-USSR pacts, Mr. 
Brezhnev declared: 

“Significant improvement of the political 
climate in Europe has been reached lately. 
A beginning has been made for a tum from 
tension and confrontation to business coopera- 
tion between states with different social sys- 
tems. 

“Following Europe, a realistic possibility 
arises for reducing tension in another vast 
area of the world. This time in Asia where 
the flames of war have raged continuously 
throughout the last few decades.” 

The struggle for reducing tension in Asia 
threatens only the warmongering forces in our 
land and their allies, the native Quislings. 

U.S. troops armed with destructive atomic 
weapons remain entrenched in South Korea, 
violating the will and sovereignty of the 
Korean people. Their continued presence on 
Korean soil is interfering with, obstructing and 
becoming the major obstacle in the continued 
negotiations by North and South Korea, be- 
gun in 1972 for the peaceful and independent 
reunification of Korea. 

On July 4, 1972, North and South Korea 
signed a joint agreement on reunification. The 
July 4th negotiations concluded with the es- 
tablishment of a North-South Coordinating 
Committee for the carrying out of the fol- 
lowing basic principles and guidelines for the 
reunification negotiations. 

1. Reunification to be achieved indepen- 
dently without reliance on or interference 
from outside forces. 

2. Reunification to be achieved by peaceful 
means in a climate of eased tensions and 
without the use of arms against the other 
side. 
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LETTER TO THE CONGRESS OF THE 


The Second Session of the Fifth Supreme People’s 
Assembly of the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea has 
discussed the question of terminating foreign intervention in 
our internal affairs with the aim of accelerating the indepen- 
dent, peaceful reunification of our country and sends this 
letter to both the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States.. 

As a result of the consistent efforts made by the 
Government of the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea 
for the independent, peaceful national reunification, a 
dialogue started between north and south Korea in Sep- 
tember 1971. ; 

Later, both sides held high-level talks, announced a joint 
statement whose keynote is the three principles—indepen- 
dence, peaceful reunification and great national unity—and 
formed a North-South Co-ordination Commission as a joint 
setup to implement the agreed principles. 

This was an epoch-making event that altered the state of 
freeze between the north and south separated from each 
other for many years and opened up a new phase for peaceful 
reunification. 

After the announcement of the north-south joint state- 
ment we proposed, as a concrete step toward the implement- 
ation of the agreements between both sides, to realize 
collaboration between the north and the south in all fields of 
politics, economy, culture, military and diplomatic affairs 
and, in particular, made a five-point proposal for eliminating 
the present state of military confrontation, that is, the 
stopping of armament reinforcement and arms race, the 
withdrawal of foreign troops, the reduction of army strength, 
the discontinuance of the introduction of weapons from 
foreign countries and the conclusion of a peace agreement— 
the most urgent problems in dispelling misunderstanding and 
distrust and creating an atmosphere of trust between both 
sides. 

However, the south Korean authorities have not made a 
due response to our peaceable initiative which accords with 
the desire of all the Korean people, and the dialogue between 
the north and south has made no further progress at the stage 
in which the agreements between both sides should be put 
into practice. 

Facts show that this state of affairs is mainly due to the 
policies of the U.S. Government authorities who do not want 
to see Korea reunified peacefully by the Korean people 
themselves. 

The U.S. Government authorities welcomed the north- 
south dialogue in words, but in deeds they have obstructed it 
from the outset, throwing cold water on it. They have 
instigated the south Korean authorities to take the “position 
of strength’ in negotiation with us, declaring that, although 
the north-south dialogue-is in-progress, they would keep their 
troops in south Korea and “push ahead the modernization 
programme” for the south Korean army. 

Last year, for instance, the United States gave the greatest. 
amount of military ‘“‘aid’’ to south Korea, supplied it with 
large quantities of modern weapons and military equipment, 
expanded military bases, made incessant military provoca- 
tions and staged ceaseless military exercises. In this way it 
stepped up war preparations and further encouraged the 
w south Korean authorities to military confrontation with us. 


This position and attitude of the U.S. Government toward 
Korea go against the desire of all the Korean people to 
reunify their country peacefully and run counter to the 
current trend to the relaxation of tension and peace. 

At a time when north and south Korea hold dialogue and 
the Koreans endeavour to solve their problems peacefully for 
themselves, why are the U.S. Government authorities inter- 
vening in and obstructing it? 

If the United States should truly hope for the peaceful 
solution of the Korean question and desire peace in the Far 
East and the Pacific region, it would have no need to keep its 
troops in south Korea any longer and deliberately maintain 
military confrontation with us who advocate peaceful reunifi- 
cation. 


FOUSE OF 


NINETY-SECOND cos 


FIRST SESSION 
a 


JUNE 8, 8, AND 20: 


NITED STATES 


We consider that it is high time for the United States to 
change its policy in the tight of the present changed situation, 
withdraw its troops from south Korea and take a measure to 
dissolve the ‘United Nations Commission for the Unification 
and Rehabilitation of Korea,” thereby removing the obstacles 
to the peaceful reunification of Korea. 

The United States should discontinue military “aid’’ and 
‘the supply of weapons and military equipment to south 

Korea, stop armaments expansion and war exercises in south 

Korea and desist from encouraging the south Korean authori- 

ties with military support for the purpose of making Koreans. 

fight Koreans. 
lf the U.S. Government authorities take such steps, war 
"danger will be removed in Korea and the Korean people will 
certainly achieve the peaceful reunification of their country 
' py themselves. 

Considering that this will conform with the interests of 
the peoples of both Korea and the United States and fully 
accord with the interests of peace, the Supreme People’s 

"Assembly of the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea 
expresses the hope that the U.S. Congress will pay serious 
attention to our letter and adopt relevant positive measures. 


: 


Pyongyang 


Supreme People’s Assembly 
; April 6, 1973 


* Democratic People’s Republic of Korea 
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COMMENTS FROM 
LEADING AMERICAN SENATORS 


‘33,000 Americans never returned from the hills and 
valleys of Korea, where many died in unnecessary conflict 
with vast Chinese armies north of the 38th Parallel. 

“In my judgment, the time has long been here for a 
deliberate phaseout of all American installations and forces 
which remain on the Asian mainland. 

“The 40,000-plus U.S. troops in Korea is largely an 
irrelevant luxury 20 years after the end of the Korean war.” 


—Mike Mansfield, Senate Majority Leader 


“If the Government and the ruling classes deny the people 
political participation and social justice, foreign aid serves 
only to further entrench the establishment and perpetuate 
the status quo. 

“Korea, Taiwan, the Philippines, Greece, Brazil, Thailand, 
Viet Nam —all major recipients of foreign aid—are constant 
reminders of Washington’s infatuation with the status quo. 

“Korea (south) received $586,804,000 in U.S. aid last 
year. $169,363 ,000 of this was in food aid alone. In addition, 
Korea cost the American taxpayer $600,000,000 in 1973 for 
the upkeep of 40,000 U.S. troops still stationed there 20 
years after the end of the Korean war. 

“With success stories like this, our taxpayers could use 
some failures.” 

“I cite the Administration’s list of countries which would 
receive outright military grants in amounts which exceed 
$10,000,000. 

Among the eight countries “South Korea will receive 
$261 ,000,000 in outright grants...” 

“T challenge the proponents of (aid to South Korea and 
others) to explain how any of these grants will serve to 
thwart territorial aggression in any part of the world.” 

“Take the case of South Korea. The most favored of our 
military aid grant beneficiaries, and a nation where we 
continue to maintain 40,000 troops at an annual cost of 
$583,000,000” (1972 figure). 

“Does South Korea, which already possesses one of the 
world’s largest and best equipped armies, really need 
$250,000,000 in grant military aid this year in order to 
protect itself from the Koreans in the north? 

“And at a time when South Korea is able to maintain a 
modern army of 650,000 men with an expenditure of only 
4% of its national product, while the North Koreans must 
devote 15% of their GNP to maintain an army of only 
two-thirds as large? 

“The answer, I think, is clear: the South Koreans do not 
have to make the hard choice between military and -social 
spending as long as the American taxpayers are so general 
with their subsidies.” 

—J. William Fullbright, Chairman, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 


“American defense of the regime in South Korea con- 
tinues, and despite the so-called Nixon Doctrine the current 
administration comes perilously close to continuing our 
pre-Vietnam policy ... 

“In Asia, our foreign policy, in spite of the tragedy of 
Vietnam, remains essentially unaltered. 

“We continue to maintain a division in South Korea 
despite Secretary Laird’s conviction that ‘a large-scale con- 
ventional attack on South Korea is not likely in the future.’ ” 


—Senator Abner J. Mikva 


“‘.. there is no plausible case for prolonging the 
American military presence on the Asian mainland. 

“Our security in relation to Asia depends upon air and sea 
power, plus the indigenous Asian balance which makes it 
unlikely that we shall have to use it. 

“Tt makes sense... for us to withdraw our forces from 
the Asian mainland, that is, from Korea and the air bases in 
Thailand and rely upon a ‘bluewater’ strategy.” 


—Frank Church, Senior Member, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee — 


3. National reunification to be promoted 
and advanced on the basis of transcending 
differences in ideology and social systems. 

Since the start of negotiations for reunifi- 
cation in 1972, evidence has been piling up 
that despite the signature of the Park Chung 
Hee regime on the July 4th Accord, they 
nevertheless have set out to sabotage the con- 
tinued negotiations for reunification. The Park 
Chung Hee regime is encouraged and master- 
minded in their obstinate position against re- 
unification, by U.S.-Japanese imperialism pro- 
tecting the investments of their monopolies in 
South Korea. 

In the Korea Focus editorial on the July 
4th reunification joint statement (Vol. 1, No. 
3, page 4) we took note of the possible dif- 
ficulties facing reunification. We said: 

“Lest there be any illusions about the rate 
of progress toward unification, it is clear that 
the most reactionary forces in South Korea, 
all of them huddled within and about the 
government of President Park Chung Hee, 
will do their utmost to hinder that progress. 
They will be abetted in their efforts by their 
counterparts in the governing and industrial 
establishments of the United States and Japan.” 

For the negotiations to continue success- 
fully, it is imperative that the U.S. govern- 
ment change its present policy in respect to 
Korea, as advised in the speeches by Senators 
J. William Fulbright and Mike Mansfield. 
(See centerspread. ) 

Only Congress, responding to the needs of 
our country and the demands of our people, 
can reverse the policy of the Administration, 
pronounced by Secretary of State Rogers on 
July 17, 1973, in Japan, that the U.S. will not 
withdraw its 40,000 troops, making it quite evi- 
dent that it is the determination of the US. 
and Japanese monopoly capital to perpetuate 
the dismemberment of Korea. 

At a time when our people are faced with 
the prospects of a deteriorating standard of 
living, depression and starvation, under the 
cry of “lack of funds,” there is no reason why 
hundreds of millions of dollars of our taxes 
should be spent on keeping 40,000 troops in 
South Korea and on military aid to a corrupt 
Park Chung Hee dictatorship. 

A staff report issued on February 19, 1973 
by a sub-committee of the Senate Foreign 
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Relations Committee, headed by Senator Ful- 
bright, details the hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars being poured into the war machine of 
the Park Chung Hee dictatorship. 

“From 1949 through fiscal year 1971, total 
U.S. economic assistance to South Korea in 
loans, grants, population grants and P.L. 480 
was $4,269,000,000. In fiscal year 1972, assist- 
ance totalled 192.56 million dollars. The 
planned total for fiscal year 1973 is 212.4 mil- 
lion dollars. 

“In the period 1949-71, South Korea re- 
ceived 5.01 billion dollars in U.S. military 
assistance, loans and grants. Fiscal year 1971 
marked the beginning of the military five- 
year modernization plan which will come to 
$1,500,000,000.” 

Thus, a total of over ten billion dollars of 
our taxpayers money has already been poured 
into the Park Chung Hee rathole and there is 
no end in sight, according to Secretary of 
State Rogers’ statement in Tokyo. 

On April 6, 1973, the Supreme People’s As- 
sembly of the Democratic People’s Republic 
of Korea (North Korea) addressed a letter to 
the U.S. Congress (see centerspread). A con- 
spirational curtain of silence was dropped by 
the U.S. media on this letter. To date, Con- 
gress has not responded nor even acknowl. 
edged receipt of this letter. 

We appeal to you, Congressmen and Sena- 
tors, to join with and publicly express your 
approval of the sentiments expressed by Sena- 
tor Fulbright and Senator Mansfield. We ask 
you, readers of our publication, to urge your 
friends to join with you, in addressing post- 
cards, letters, resolutions, from local trade 
union, peace committees, and other people's 
organized movements, to Congressmen and 
Senators, to work for and influence the US. 
government to end interference in the internal 
affairs of Korea by: 

1. Withdrawal of all U.S. troops from 
Korea. 

2. Stop all military aid to South Korea. 

3. Support the movement in the United 
Nations for the dissolution of UNCURK 
(United Nations Committee for Unification & 
Rehabilitation of Korea). 


Executive Board AKFIC 
Editorial Board Korea Focus 
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What a beautiful achievement is the “Korea 
Focus” issue on the “UN Role in the US War.” 
Congratulations! It made me feel proud to 
write the foreword on “Dispelling the Myths.” 

Ruth H. Colby 

The second issue of “Korea Focus” arrived 
some time ago. I found it excellent. Undoubt- 
edly this publication is going to clear a lot of 
the murk that has existed so long in the USA 
about Korea. Today I also received the latest 
issue of “Korea Focus,” No. 3. It maintains the 
high standards of the two earlier issues. I am 
most pleased to be represented among your con- 
tributors. Congratulations and good luck. 

William Pomeroy 

Good work and congratulations for your ex- 
cellent publication, “Korea Focus.” Enclosed 
please find a check for $40 dollars—a contribu- 
tion in appreciation. 

Prof. Louise Pettibone Smith 

I received your information material on the 
Red Cross Talks in Korea. I thank you very 
much for sending it to me. It has been extreme- 
ly useful and helpful, and has considerably 
facilitated the work on my school research 
paper on the Talks. Here I include a check for 
$5 which I hope will cover the cost of the ma- 
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terial itself. I again thank you very much for 
the material. 
Angelo Filotto 

Our “Washington Workshops” sponsors ce 
seminars in American government for hig 
school students across the country. We like to 
keep the students appraised of groups such as 
yours. 

Could you please send any information, ma- 
terials, pamphlets, your official publication, etc., 
so that we might keep some on file in our office 
for student use and reference. 

Geoffrey L. Weil 
Director of Research 

Enclosed find my check for $5 and my re- 
quest to be placed on your mailing list. I am 
totally unfamiliar with your center, but I cer- 
tainly wish to know more about the American- 
Korean situation. What will be the effects of 
the move toward better understanding between 
the two Koreas? What is the truth in back of 
that? Just what does the U.S. government hide 
from the American people in that? Please send 
information. 

Edna Gourdoux 

I read about “Korea Focus” in a recent issue 
of the “Daily World.” I would like to recom- 
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mend it to the local library at which I work. 
Any literature you send would be helpful—or 
even a sample copy. 


This is from a following letter: 


Thank-you very much for a sample copy of 
“Korea Focus.” It was most interesting. Please 
send the summer issue. Enclosed is a subscrip- 
tion. 

Grace Hoage 

(From the editor: We appeal to all our read- 
ers to help us build the circulation by intro- 
ducing it to your local library as the above 
reader did.) 

Enclosed find $5 for a one year subscription 
to “Korea Focus.” I already know a little about 
Korea, but really feel a need for mass propa- 
ganda like your position paper “Operation War- 
shift.” If it is available in bulk, please send me 
some. In general please tell me more about 
your organization and its resources, speakers, 
films, etc. I work in the local post office and 
have close ties with anti-imperialist and work- 
ing class movements in this state. 

Wot. 
Virginia 

Please send your assessment of the official 
government position regarding Korea in your 
twenty page pamphlet called “Operation War- 
shift.” 

James M. Sears 
The Peddie School 
Hightstown, New Jersey 

Your publication has been brought to our at- 
tention and we would like to begin a subscrip- 
tion. Unfortunately, our library isn’t funded by 
foundation grants and large donations and we 
must depend on small donations and voluntary 
help to sustain ourselves for the present period. 
For that reason, we would like to receive 
“Korea Focus” on a complimentary basis. 

Richard Lesnik 
Library of Social History 
NYC 


Our bureau holds a documentation collection 
of nearly % million items devoted to the study 
of contemporary political, social, economic and 
international problems. We loan, free of charge, 
material to people in Indiana for research and 
study. However, we aren't financially able to 
pay for a subscription and would appreciate 
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receiving complimentary copies. 
Owen Hall, Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


(We have received numerous requests from 
libraries, people’s institutions and organized 
groups asking for free complimentary subscrip- 
tions. We try to fill as many as possible. Because 
of a lack of finances we are unable to fulfill al] 
the requests. Any reader of Korea Focus ready 
and willing to contribute for such a compli- 
mentary subscription fund will be most wel- 
come. Editorial Board. ) 

I enclose herewith the signed sponsorship 
card and a check to cover a current subscrip- 
tion to Korea Focus with a small balance for 
donation. 

Most of the material you sent I liked; no de- 
tailed comment seems necessary. At the risk 
of seeming to nit-pick I would like to pass an 
inquiry along to Professor Parsons. The physi- 
cian/population ratio cited by him on page 84 
of the Spring issue sounds incredibly high. (I 
presume he means high, though he says low.) 
I would be interested to know if this is an error, 
or if not, his source. If it is an error, it should 
be corrected in a future issue. In work of the 
kind you are doing credibility is crucial, and 
care with statistics is essential to credibility. I 
note that on page 55 of the same issue, Greg- 
ory Henderson is cited as giving the ratio 
1/909, a plausible figure. Perhaps Prof. Parsons 
figure should have been 1/802 or 1/820 instead 
of 1/208. 

Thank you for your letter and accompanying 
materials. I shall enjoy being on your mailing 
list. 

Willis Butler, M.D. 

Dear Dr. Butler: 

Mr. Joseph Brandt, Executive Director of 
AKFIC, has sent me a copy of your letter of 
August 18 in which you have raised the ques- 
tion of the accuracy of the figure regarding 
physician-population ratio of 1/208 in the 
DPRK, cited on page 34 of the Spring issue of 
Korea Focus. 

Your question is well taken, and I appreciate 
your interest in establishing the accuracy of 
this figure. 

My notes show that the figure of 1/280 for 
1970 was taken from one of a series of articles 
by Jack Smith and his wife written for The 
Guardian and based on a visit to the DPRK, I 
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ami not sure when these articles appeared—I 
believe the date was 1970. The authors assert 
that in 1945 the ration was 1/10,000. 

On this reckoning, which is the most favor- 
able rate of increase that I have seen, the figure 
cited on p. 26 of the same issue of Korea Focus 
—“in 1969 there were 155 times as many doctors 
as in 1944”—does not seem to be correct, for it 
would mean that the number of 900 physicians 
in 1944 (approximately 900 in a population of 
9,000,000) increased to a number of 139,500, a 
ratio of 1/93. The figure of 155 times was 
given to us in the DPRK. 

Chollima Korea (Pyongyang: Foreign Lan- 
guages Publishing House, 1969, p. 97) states: 
“But today (as of 1967), the number of thera- 
peutic and prophylactic organs grew 318.2 
times and that of doctors and assistant doctors 
38.6 times, compared with 1944, the year be- 
fore liberation.” 

If we include assistant doctors in the figure 
for “doctors,” if this rate of increase is correct, 
and if we begin with 900 doctors in 1944 (the 
ratio cited by the Smiths), the doctors in- 
ureased to about 34,740 in 1967. Assuming a 
population of approximately 13,000,000 in 1967, 
the ratio would be 1/374 in 1967. 

On the basis of these figures, it is inconclu- 
sive to me what the correct ratio of physicians 
/patients is in the DPRK today. Any additional 
information would be appreciated. Thank you 
once more for your interest. 

H.L.P. 

This is in reference to your form letter, dated 
April 18, 1972. 

In the face of the recent and ruthless invasion 
and unmitigated aggression of North Vietnam 


across the agreed upon D.M.Z., how can you 
_ have such a shameful disregard for truth as to 


say that “the Nixon Doctrine” regards South 


_ Korea as “a military base for agression in East 


Asia”? 
My father was a socialist but he never re- 
sorted to falsehood to advance its cause. 


No system of government will long endure, 
which includes socialistic or communistic forms 
of government, as well as others, when it tries 
to win the minds of men through a conscience- 
less disregard for truth. 

Rev. Walter Carl Subke 


1) On “the recent and ruthless invasion and 


unmitigated aggression of North Vietnam across 
the agreed upon DMZ.” 

The Geneva Accords of 1954, which the U.S. 
government participated in but did not sign, 
recognized Vietnam as one country and eventu- 
ally one state. It held that “the military demarca- 
tion line is provisional and should not in any way 
be interpreted as constituting a political or ter- 
ritorial boundary.” The Accords called for free 
nationwide elections in 1956, but the U.S. and 
South Vietnam governments scuttled the elec- 
tions. If the demarcation line is not an inter- 
national boundary, how can there be aggression 
across it by Vietnamese themselves? The ag- 
gressor was and is the U.S. armed forces. 

Nixon has justified his escalation of bombing 
and mining of harbors by North Vietnam’s al- 
leged “violation of the understanding that they 
had reached with President Johnson in 1968, 
when he stopped the bombing of North Viet- 
nam in return for arrangements which included 
their pledge not to violate the demilitarized 
zone. First, there was never such an agree- 
ment. The 1968 bombing halt was unconditional. 
North Vietnam agreed only to come to the Paris 
peace talks. In the released records of the secret 
meetings before the halt of the bombing, Am- 
bassador Harriman is quoted as follows: “There 
is no question that we have told you that we 
made no condition, that we will stop the bomb- 
ing without conditions.” Moreover, as Daniel 
I. Davidson, a member of the U.S. peace dele- 
gation in 1968, has recently pointed out in The 
New York Times, it was Nixon who “first re- 
pudiated and breached the understanding” when 
on December 10, 1970, he said he would bomb 
the North if the North Vietnamese “threaten 
our remaining forces.” 

2) On our “shameful disregard for truth” and 
our view that “‘the Nixon Doctrine regards 
South Korea as ‘a military base for aggression 
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in East Asia’. 


The Cairo Declaration and the Yalta Confer- 
ence asserted in principle that Korea was to be 
independent. The Moscow Plan of 1945, accept- 
ed by the U.S., the U.S.S.R., the United King- 
dom, and later China, provided for the convening 
of a Joint American-Soviet Commission to as- 
sist in the formation of a provisional Korean 
democratic government as a step toward an 
eventual independent and sovereign Korean 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Sample of Communication 
You Can Send to 
Your Congressional 
Representative 


To: U.S. Senator (name) 
Congressman/Congresswoman (name) 


At a time when our people are faced with prospects of deteriorating standard of liv- 
ing, depression and starvation under the cry of “lack of funds,” there is no reason why 
hundreds of millions of dollars of our taxes should be spent on keeping 40,000 U.S. 
troops in South Korea and on military aid to a corrupt Park Chung Hee dictatorship. 
The people of Korea are working for and negotiating for peaceful and independent re- 
unification, without outside interference. The continued presence of U.S. troops in 
South Korea is a major obstacle in these negotiations. There is no legitimate reason for 
the U.S. government to continue its military occupation of South Korea. As my/our 
representative to Congress, I/we urge you to initiate and support all steps putting an 
end to U.S. interference in the internal affairs of the Korean people!/We demand: 


1. Withdrawal of all U.S. troops from Korea. 
2. Stop all military aid to South Korea. 


3. Support the movement in the United Nations for the dissolution of UNCURK. 
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Meeting of the Co-Chairmen of the North-South Co-Ordination Commission in Pyongyang. Vice-Premier Pak Sung 
Chul, representing the DPRK, is at left in second row. 


(NE YEAR OF RE-UNIFICATION NEGOTIATION 


By JOSEPH BRANDT 


The history of the Korean people is replete 
with periods of anti-colonial national libera- 
tion struggles, and stubborn resistance to for- 
eign invasion and occupation of their land. 
Following the defeat of the aggressors in 
Europe and Asia, 35 years of Japanese occupa- 
tion and colonialism of Korea came to an end. 
New hopes of independence, progress and 
democratic developments appeared on the 
Korean horizons. 

However, before the Korean people could 
fulfill their dream of national sovereignty the 
architects of the cold war era, U.S. imperialism, 
replaced the Japanese colonialists and began 
to interfere with the Korean people's attain- 
ment of the longed-for dream by invading 
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their land (1950-1953) in a war of aggression 
and for the first time in centuries, split the 
four-thousand year old homogeneous nation of 
Korea into separate entities—North and South. 

For twenty years following the end of the 
bloody war, Korea has been divided by the 
demilitarized zone at the 38th parallel, despite 
the decision agreed upon in the military armis- 
tice: Article 4, Section 60: 


“60. In order to insure the peaceful set- 
tlement of the Korean question, the mili- 
tary Commanders of both sides hereby 
recommend to the governments of the 
countries concerned on both sides that, 
within three (3) months after the Armis- 
tice Agreement is signed and becomes ef- 
fective, a political conference of a higher 
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level of both sides be held by. represen- 
tatives appointed respectively to settle 
through negotiation the questions of the 
withdrawal of all foreign forces from 
Korea, the peaceful settlement of the 
Korean question, etc.” 


Because of major changes in the world 
arena towards international detente, lessening 
of tensions and peaceful coexistence, the 
Korean question takes on new aspects. 

In light of such changes, the continued occu- 
pation of South Korea by U.S. troops under 
the United Nations flag, the existence and ac- 
tivities of UNCURK (United Nations Com- 
mission On Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea) and other actions of the U.S.-Japanese 
intruders in Korean domestic affairs, especially 
hostile actions directed against the DPRK, 
the socialist part of Korea, all these have be- 
come direct and major obstacles against im- 
proving the situation in that region of Asia. 

From the very first day 25 years ago, when 
U.S. generals and bayonets split the Korean 
peninsula in two, by installing an illegal, re- 
actionary regime of former pro-Japanese Quis- 
lings, and pro-U.S. reactionary business hus- 
tlers in South Korea, the leaders, government 
and people of the DPRK have followed a con- 
structive policy aimed at realizing the na- 
tional aspirations of the Korean people. The 
peaceful, independent reunification of their 
homeland. 

Past issues of Korea Focus have detailed 
the numerous acts, proposals, decisions and 
concessions in that direction. 

Last April 6, the 5th Supreme People’s As- 
to parliaments and governments of all coun- 
trise of the world”, and b) “a letter to the 
Congress of U.S.A., (see pages 32-33 this is- 
sue) projecting the DPRK government's con- 
tinued proposals for reunification. 

As late as June 23 of this year President 
Kim Il Sung proposed a further 5-point pro- 
gram (see Kim II Sung’s speech in this issue) 
detailing new and advanced proposals for re- 
unification. 

The continued struggle of the Korean peo- 
ple to end the division of their land and be- 
gin the process of moving towards reunifica- 
tion was finally rewarded by the opening of 
direct negotiations between the North and the 
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South, and the adoption, on July 4, 1972, of the 
historic joint North-South statement formulat- 
ing the principles for negotiating reunifica- 
tion, achieving a rapprochement of positions 
by both sides and establishing a favorable at- 
mosphere of mutually furthering detente and 
lessening tension on the peninsula. 


DPRK Implements Unification Negotiations 


The agreement, signed that day by Lee Hu 
Rak, director of the South Korean CIA, and 
Kim Yong Ju, organizational secretary of the 
Korean Workers’ (Communist) Party, culmi- 
nated two decades of proposals and efforts 
toward reunification, put forward by Pyong- 
yang. Eleven days short of a year after the 
joint statement was signed, on June 23, 1973, 
Seoul dictator Park Chung Hee proposed a 
“Two Koreas” entrance into the United Na- 
tions. A review of the intervening year’s diplo- 
matic moves demonstrates the Park proposal 
to be a desperate attempt to perpetuate the 
division of the Korean nation in the face of 
increasing pressure for reunification and grow- 
ing prestige for the position of the Democra- 
tic People’s Republic of Korea. 

Immediately after the July 4 agreement last 
year, President Kim I] Sung and the govern- 
ment of the DPRK undertook a number of 
initiatives to reinforce the movement toward 
reunification. A proposal by Kim I] Sung was 
made for mutual troop reductions down to 
“100,000 or less” on both sides, with the evac- 
uation of the remaining 42,000 U.S. troops 
from the South. The move received wide cir- 
culation, carried as it was by Washington 
Post correspondent Selig Harrison after an 
interview with Kim I] Sung. In _ response, 
Seoul spokesman Kim Jong Pil dismissed the 
suggestion as “routine propaganda.” Even 
though the July 4 statement on reunification 
expressly excludes “external interference,” the 
withdrawal of U.S. troops was rejected by Lee 
Hu Rak as “impractical and too forward look- 
ing. 

Actually, U.S. military withdrawal and mu- 
tual troop reductions go to the heart of the 
problem of reunification. After the massive US. 
invasion of Korea during the 1950-3 war, the 
truce agreement called for negotiations for 
the complete withdrawal of all foreign troops. 
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Now, 20 years later, only U.S. troops remain 
in force, and with nuclear arms at their dis- 
posal. 

The Seoul regime maintains the fourth 
largest standing army in the world with 
670,000 troops, while the DPRK has an armed 
force of half that number—340,000. Yet so 
important is U.S. withdrawal to the indepen- 
dent reunification of the country that the 
DPRK leadership has offered a unilateral re- 
duction of their own army to 200,000 if the 
Pentagon will agree to leave Korea. This pro- 
posal also has been rejected by Seoul as “coun- 
terproductive.” 

The negative reactions from Seoul follow a 
pattern set over 20 years. For two decades 
accord on reunification has been sought by 
the DPRK and blocked by the United States 
and its allies in Seoul. The mere mention of 
reunification in the south was punishable by 
death. In the DPRK, as any visitor knows, 
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U.S. fliers captured in North Korea while on espionage missions. 


reunification is the national passion, the first 
goal of every citizen. Pyongyang’s advocacy of 
peace negotiations between north and south (a 
truce is all that remains in force) has been 
repeatedly rejected by Seoul which fears the 
removal of its protector, the United States. 
U.S.-Seoul joint military maneuvers continue 
in preparation for war against the North, 
which has no foreign troops stationed on its 
soil. 

In the absence of a peace treaty, the DPRK 
has proposed that north and south resume 
economic ties. A single “sphere of national 
economy,” says Kim I] Sung, is a prerequisite 
and constitutes the material base for a sover- 
eign, reunified state. DPRK industrial aid to 
the south and absorption of the south’s mas- 
sive unemployment would make the whole of 
Korea self-sufficient. But thus far DPRK pro- 
posals in the economic realm have also been 
rebuffed. Still the initiatives from Pyongyang 
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continue. Recently the DPRK has offered to 
provide iron ore for the south which currently 
imports its ore from oceans away, spending 
valuable foreign exchange on unnecessary 
transportation. As new proposals are put forth 
it becomes increasingly embarrassing for the 
Seoul regime to reject them. 


On November 4, 1972, four months after the 
North-South reunification pledge, the two sides 
established a commission to coordinate diplo- 
matic, economic, political and cultural ex- 
changes and to lessen tension between north 
and south. Still it was clear that Seoul was 
dragged kicking and screaming into the agree- 
ment. 


Three weeks after the commission was set 
up, on November 21, South Korea was placed 
under martial law, its people forced to live 
at the point of the bayonet. Even “loyal” op- 
position to the Park regime was repressed. 
While there exists a mass sentiment in the 
south for exchange with the DPRK and even- 
tual reunification, the Seoul dictatorship 
tightened its control over the people in the 
name of reunification, taking a page from the 
book of its sponsors in Washington to conduct 
war in the name of peace and conduct bur- 
glaries in the name of law and order. 


Immediately after the North-South Coordi- 
nation Commission met, the DPRK advanced 
new proposals, including the offer to Seoul of 
equipment and materials to develop a uni- 
versal irrigation system; an invitation to south- 
ern fishermen to fish in DPRK waters; a sug- 
gestion to form unified North-South athletic 
teams for international competition; a proposal 
for a scientific meeting to standardize different 
language systems. The Park regime has ac- 
cepted the proposals “in principal,” but has 
failed to act on them in the ten months since 


then. 


Seoul Regime Talks Unification, 
Perpetuates Division 


Seoul’s strategy has obviously emerged as 
an international campaign against reunifica- 
tion in the name of unification. Regime spokes- 
men now talk about reunification after ten 
years, or even after forty years. They con- 
tinue to insist on U.S. military presence and 
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engage in joint military training maneuvers 
with the United States, including guided- 
missile launching exercises. At this point, of 
course, the United States is alone as an occu- 
pation force of the original fifteen countries 
that invaded Korea under the flag of a “United 
Nations Command.” The UN flag still shields 
U.S. occupation and the UN organization pays 
for U.S. troops. 

Similarly the United Nations Commission 
for Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea 
(UNCURK) continues to provide the political 
cover for U.S. control of Korean affairs in the 
south. Although two of the seven UNCURK 
member states—Chile and Pakistan—have with- 
drawn from that body in recent years, the 
continuation of the UNCURK and the “UN 
Command” are sure to be the subject of sharp 
debate in the United Nations General Assem- 
bly this fall. 

In preparation for the UN debate, the 
DPRK has launched a strong diplomatic “of- 
fensive” in the year since the North-South 
reunification agreement. In the past year 19 
non-socialist countries, including the Scandi- 
navian countries and Argentina have estab- 
lished diplomatic relations with the DPRK, 
bringing the number of countries with such 
ties to 58. 

In April of this year the DPRK was ad- 
mitted to the Inter-Parliamentary Union. The 
IPU acceptance followed by only 12 days the 
April 16 DPRK 5-point proposal for peace on 
the Korean peninsula. 

The Korean war, the fiercest struggle of the 
Cold War, could now be officially terminated 
as the Cold War itself draws to a close. A 
victory for world peace, this would be a sharp 
defeat for the Cold War aims of U.S. im- 
perialism. 

A month after the 5-point proposal, the 
DPRK was voted into the World Health Or- 
ganization, an affiliate body to the United Na- 
tions. As a member of a UN subsidiary, the 
DPRK is now entitled to observer status at 
the UN itself. Pyongyang’s admission to the 
WHO was immediately criticized by Park 
Chung Hee’s premier Kim Jong Pil, who said 
that “irresponsible acts of many countries” 
were impeding Seoul’s “efforts to achieve na- 
tional unification.” This is the same man who 
talks about reunification in “40 years.” 
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But what is clear again is that the concept 
of reunification, fought against for years and 
still rejected in actions by the southern dic- 
tatorship, has been forced upon the regime as 
public policy. 


The “Two Koreas” Gimmick—A Conspiracy 
Against Unification 


With the certainty of a UN observer's seat 
for the DPRK, Seoul has launched its latest 
ploy, the “Iwo Koreas” concept. Again, in the 
name of reunification, the admission of “Two 
Koreas” into the UN would serve only to per- 
petuate and even consolidate the division of 
the country. 

That the proposal is made at all is a sign 
that Seoul-Tokyo-Washington collusion in 
Korea has been thrown on the defensive by 
the defeat of the Cold War and the new rela- 
tionship of forces in the world. But the “Two 
Koreas” idea won't wash. There are no more 
two Koreas than there are two Vietnams. 


Korea Is Not Germany 


The argument has been made that the divi- 
sion of Germany became permanent, and 
Korea is in a similar position. But the point is 
precisely that Korea and Germany are not in 
similar position. For one thing, Germany was 
the aggressor nation in the Second World 
War, a nation responsible for forty million 
deaths and barbarism on a scale never before 
known in human history. 

The post-war occupation of Germany by the 
allied nations was for the express purpose of 
eliminating the potential danger that fascism 
would again arise in Germany. Sabotage of 
the Potsdam agreement by the Western powers 
necessitated the permanent division of Ger- 
many to safeguard against the rise of a fourth 
Reich. Korea, on the other hand, was not an 
aggressor nation, but a colony held in bondage 
by Japanese imperialism. The allied occupa- 
tion of Korea was for the purpose of freeing 
the country from Japan and any foreign inter- 
ference. Continued U.S. occupation has only 
served to replace one form of foreign control 
with another. 

Another major difference between Germany 
and Korea is that both Germanys never agreed 


on the goal of reunification whereas both 
Koreas have, and signed a joint declaration to 
that effect last year. 

The Nixon-Agnew-Watergate Administration 
of course, rushed to embrace the “Two Koreas” 
strategy. Less than a month after it was an- 
nounced by Park Chung Hee, Secretary of 
State William Rogers expressed U.S. support 
by visiting Seoul. As news service photos were 
shown of Rogers golfing with spokesmen for 
the dictatorship, he acknowledged that Park 
had instituted widespread repression against 
the people of South Korea but held that con- 
demnation of these practices from outside of 
Korea is “counterproductive.” Condemnation 
of these practices inside south Koreas is worth 
one’s life. 


The Struggle For Reunification continues 
On Its Innevitable Course 


But real moves toward reunification con- 
tinue to advance. Reunification can only come 
with persistence and with time. It requires 
the democratization of political life in the south 
and the express participation of the democratic 
movements in that part of the country. 

At the third meeting of the North-South Co- 
ordination Commission, held June 12-13 1973, 
the DPRK urged that convening of negotiations 
and dialogue between the political parties and 
social organizations of north and south. The 
DPRK also proposed that there be freedom of 
travel for all Koreans through both parts of the 
country, letting all Koreans see the realities of 
North and South for themselves. Ten million 
Koreans, one-fifth of the nation, remain sepa- 
rated from families after more than two dec- 
ades, and would be, of course, the first to 
benefit from such a policy. 

On June 23, 1973, only hours after Park 
Chung Hee announced his “Iwo Koreas” pro- 
posal in Seoul, he received an indirect answer 
from the DPRK. Speaking at a state dinner 
for visiting Czechoslovakian leader Gustav 
Husak, Premier Kim II Sung advanced a new 
5-point proposal. Contained in the five points 
were: 1) the removal of the possibility of 
military confrontation between north and south 
(concretely expressed in the April 16 five 
points); 2) a many-sided exchange between 
north and south (concretely expressed by the 
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many DPRK cultural and economic proposals 
mentioned above); 3) the convening of a na- 
tional assembly of representatives of parties 
and organizations from north and south; 4) 
the formation of a north-south confederation 
under the ancient Korean name of Koryo; 5) 
entrance into the United Nations as the Con- 
federation of Koryo. 

The abolition of UNCURK and the UN 
Command in South Korea is a precondition for 
any Korean representation in the UN. This is 
the consistent and unwavering position of the 
DPRK and its allies. With a DPRK observer 
at the General Assembly for the first time in 
its history, the stage is set for the most im- 
portant international discussion of Korea since 
the war ended 20 years ago. 

A year ago at this time, Algeria led eleven 
other African and Arab countries and Yugo- 
slavia in a move to disband UNCURK. The 
motion was effectively postponed to this fall’s 
General Assembly. Unquestionably, interna- 
tional support has grown for the proposal in 
the last year, as has support for Korean re- 
unification. The regime in Seoul and its spon- 
sors in Tokyo and Washington are working 
against time. 


Coming in 
Korea Focus 


We have received a number of com- 
munications from students and_ scholars 
of Asian Studies Departments asking for 
information materials and source material 
dealing with Soviet Central Asia. In re- 
sponse to these requests we have solicited 
a four-thousand word article from a foreign 
journalist, William Pomeroy, who has re- 
cently spent four weeks travelling and re- 
searching in the five Central Asian Soviet 
Republics. His article together with a re- 
view of a book “Central Asia in Modern 
Times” written by Devendra Kaushik, an 
outstanding Indian scholar and considered 
the best book in English translation on 
the formation of the Central Asian Social- 
ist Republics will be reviewed by Prof. 
H. C. Steinmetz. 
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South Korean beggar. 


Readers Comments 
(Continued from page 29) 
nation. The later division of Korea, like the di- 
vision of Vietnam, cannot be permanent if the 
spirit of those earlier agreements is followed. 
Who has divided Korea, and why? 

The Korean war was itself an act of aggres- 
sion on the part of the U.S. and its puppets in 
South Korea. Syngman Rhee, President of South 
Korea at that time, has said: “We started the 
fight in the first place in the hope that Com- 
munism would be destroyed.” (U.S. News and 
World Report, August 13, 1954). Since the end 
of the war in 1953, tens of thousands of U‘S. 
troops have remained there, with military ad- 
visors and the most sophisticated weapons sup- 
porting the 600,000-man army in South Korea. 

Border provocations from the South are con- 
tinuous, and aggressive acts like those of the 
Pueblo and the DC-121 spy plane are well 
known to anyone who reads the newspapers. 
The U.S. government has spent at least $2.5 
billion to train and equip a continuing presence 
of 50,000 South Korean mercenary soldiers to 
fight in Vietnam. Johnson had been elected on 
the promise that Asians would fight Asians, and 
the mercenaries were the price he extorted from 
the South Koreans in exchange for U.S. sup- 
port. (See The New Republic, October 9, 1971.) 
The Nixon Doctrine is forcing Asians to fight 
Asians, and South Korea is only one military 
and economic base for that criminal policy. 


LP. 
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Three Book Reviews 


STORY OF A VILLAGE 


Vincent S. R. Brandt: A Korean Village. Harvard 
University Press, 1971, 252 pp., $8.95. 


By FRED J. CARRIER 


Vincent Brandt’s A Korean Village is a col- 
lection of much random data about a small vil- 
lage 100 miles southwest of Seoul along the 
Yellow Sea. How do people behave and think 
in such a village? That is what this book at- 
tempts to tell, although it often takes the least 
direct way of doing so by behaving as a socio- 
logical treatise and using the language of the 
trade. At times the author hovers between the 
erudite and the pedantic, lapsing into long 
discursions of theory that can be of interest 
only to professional sociologists. 

The site of the study is Sokpo—a fictional 
name coined by the author for the village where 
he resided, though why he felt such subterfuge 
necessary is left unclear—a community of 108 
peasant families who work the land and fish 
the bordering sea. Whether Sokpo is typical of 
rural South Korea is not clear, for the author 
makes only the claim to have examined one 
particular community in detail. What we learn 
about Sokpo is often interesting and often 
trivial, depending on one’s own concerns. For 
example, the people are not religious in the 
Western sense but they do revere the ancestral 
line; only on special occasions like the New 
Year do the villagers gather at a small shrine 
to pray to a protecting spirit, but the rest of 
the year the shrine remains unused. 

Another example of contrast with Western 
behavior is what might be called Korean re- 
serve: “It is unseemly, bordering on indecent, 
for a husband to show affection for his wife 
publicly.” So improper is public expression of 
romantic feeling that terms of endearment do 
not even exist in everyday language. When it 
comes to raising children, certain practices in 
Sokpo are noteworthy. After infancy, children 
are left to learn by observing, imitating and 
gradually fitting into the adult world. There is 
far less separation from the adult world and no 
special Disney-land of values. As one example, 
“at night there is no bedtime; children listen 
to the conversation of their elders until they 
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fall asleep draped across the lap of an older 
relative.” 

To give the assorted observations some unity, 
the author has advanced a thesis—for whatever 
the failings of the academic world it has suc- 
ceeded in instilling in its cadres an indomitable 
drive to offer these embodied with quantified 
data—which amounts to something like this: 
insofar as Sokpo is typical, village life is not 
dominated by kinship relationships exclusive 
of larger village society but, on the contrary, 
manifests a high degree of cooperation beyond 
family ties. The author expresses this thesis 
with surprise: “I gradually discovered that 
Sokpo, contrary to my expectations, was a place 
where sociability, mutual tolerance, and coop- 
eration among members of different lineages 
was a persistent feature of village life.” Such a 
thesis seems strained, not because it is incred- 
ible but because it seems a commonplace. 

Man’s ability to survive as a species and to 
develop civilization is a concomitant of his co- 
operation at the village level and beyond, tran- 
scending the limitations of blood ties and 
developing ideologies which incorporate con- 
cepts of brotherhood and citizenship. Why be 
surprised that a civilized Korean people display 
cooperative attitudes in their villages? 

Whatever peculiarities Sokpo displays, its 
poverty is typical of the villages of South Korea. 
The ratio between people and land tells the 
story: about half the families of Sokpo have 
less than one acre for cultivation while the 
average for the whole village is 1.5 acres per 
family. It is estimated that one adult could 
tend the family land, but since there are often 
three or four adults per family, the result is a 
great excess of labor during all but a few weeks 
of the year. The normal state is therefore one 
of poverty, but should a bad harvest result 
from harsh weather the result is “spring starva- 
tion”, borrowing and, for some, forced sale of 
land to pay off debts. About 60 percent of the 
families are in debt, and many of the young 
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adults are moving to the city to escape the 
hopelessness of their rural environment. 

A Korean Village illustrates the fundamental 
weakness of bourgeois sociology. Having ac- 
cepted the system (capitalism and private own- 
ership of land), its consciousness is a false one 
and its pretense at “objectivity” hypocritical. A 
good example of the failure to penetrate the 
surface of its own values-system is the following. 

Brandt lauds examples of cooperative labor 
in Sokpo—householding, moving, rice trans- 
planting, the hauling of boats—which become 
occasions for “mild euphoria.” But he never 
even imagines that these “occasions” might be- 
come regular occurrences under socialism. He 
never conceives that the dike-project now aban- 
doned could become such a social effort, nor 


does he actively embrace the needs of the land- 
less and land-hungry peasants. . 

His vision encompasses only the present 
system though, to his credit, made more honest 
and more egalitarian. His search for “rational 
reasons” to explain the problems of Sokpo al- 
ways stops short of the ultimate economic base, 
control of the land and capital, for he lacks any 
revolutionary perspective. 

While the book will undoubtedly find its 
place on many a library shelf, A Korean Village 
is disappointing to a reader who might have 
hoped for a study on the order of Hinton’s 
Fanshen or Jan Myrdal’s Report from a Chinese 
Village, books which truly enlarged one’s com- 
prehension of Asian peasant society. Korea still 
awaits its Fanshen. 


A Book that Tries to Sterilize Reality 


Bartz, Patricia M. South Korea. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1972. 203 pp. 


By ROBERT ANTE 


The intention of this book, says Dr. Bartz, 
is to acquaint the reader with the geography 
of South Korea. Patterned after the traditional 
British formula for geography books, the se- 
quence of topics discussed begins with physical 
geography (structural and historical geology, 
geomorphology, climatology, meteorology), 
then social geography (historical and eco- 
nomic geography) and finally regional geog- 
raphy, and is limited mainly to the descriptive 
pigeon-holing of information rather than analy- 
sis. 

The book contains several noteworthy fea- 
tures. Numerous, well-chosen _ illustrations, 
many of them original not only in their exe- 
cution but also in their conception are in- 
teresting and useful. The “Glossary of Korean 
Terms” and the index, divided into proper 
names, and topics, will assist the user of the 
book. Each chapter is followed by a list of 
references. 

Chapters 2 and 3 are the best in the book. 
Dr. Bartz demonstrates great skill in general- 
izing the physical elements of the Korean 
landscape, weaving into her description its 
significance to Korea’s traditions, cultural 
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geography, farming techniques and industrial 
economy. 

Unfortunately, these two chapters prepare 
the reader for expectations that are not fully 
realized. Geology and physical geography are 
normally handled in such a dull manner that 
when someone does treat them creatively, more 
analysis is then expected from the other as- 
pects of the book. However, the flowing writ- 
ing style which described the pattern of the 
Republic of Korea’s physical geography soon 
becomes suspect. Symptomatic of the pigeon- 
hole style adopted for the remainder of the 
book, is the fact that there is no concluding 
or summary chapter. The book ends abruptly 
with the last area discussed—Cheju-Do. 

The lack of any goal other than “descrip- 
tion” makes the book tedious to read. Although 
the book lacks a parallel structure for the 
regional chapters, its main use will be that of 
a reference gazeteer book. On this score, there 
is little to fault Dr. Bartz; she is obviously 
quite knowledgeable about the factual history 
and geography of the Republic of Korea. 
Nevertheless, certain observations can be made. 

Obviously the Republic of Korea has under- 
gone significant economic growth during the 
past decade. However, this reviewer is firmly 
convinced that economic development has a 


purpose: to improve the cultural, health, edu- 
cational, and productive characteristics of a 
population. If increased industrial production 
improves the welfare of only a few individuals, 
or a few foreign monopolies, can it genuinely 
be called genuine economic development? Are 
wages of $1.15 per day for manufacturing 
workers a sign of economic development? Or 
the 12-hour, seven-day working week? The 
determinants of and the reasons for economic 
development are the uplifting and develop- 
ment of the country’s human resources and 
these are largely ignored by Dr. Bartz. 

Instead, she attempts to beguile the reader 
into viewing Park Chung Hee’s Republic of 
Korea through rose-colored glasses. Not only 
does she gloss over the low wages, poverty, 
and backward agricultural and industrial prac- 
tices, but often she is forced into contradic- 
tions. Her comments on the so-called “Land 
Reform” end with these words: “. . . tenancy 
has been returning . . . 28.4 per cent of the 
farms reverted to tenancy in whole or in part 
by 1965 . . . South Korea remains dedicated 
to the principle of operator rather than ab- 
sentee landlord ownership.” Later she writes 
“An additional problem is the landless ‘fire- 
field’ farmers. In 1967, of 17,200 fire-field 
‘households’ in South Korea, 8,000 were in 
Kangwon . . . Migratory fire-field farming is 
now all but eliminated.” 

When unpleasant realities regarding South 
Korea are too well known to be glossed over, 
they are scented with the fragrance of anthro- 
pological lore. “About 136,000 of the city’s 
962,000 families live in shacks, largely on 
swampy flats in the south-eastern section of 
the city. In part this continues a_ tradition 
whereby persons in menial occupations (butch- 
ers, salvage, and night-soil collectors) lived 
outside the city walls.” In fact, all over the 
world a common location for shanty-towns, 
themselves the expression of haphazard and 
exploitative industrialization, is no swampy 
areas, often outside the official city limits. Such 
degrading and inhuman living conditions are 
not peculiar to Korea because of her individual 
cultural traditions, but are the economic con- 
sequence of South Korea’s neo-colonial situa- 
tion. As an explanation for the existence of 
underpaid young working girls Dr. Bartz offers 
the Ploaing: “Many young wives are defy- 


ing traditions and escaping from the tyranny 
of mother-in-law [sic.].” 

At times, even Dr. Bartz’s selection of photo- 
graphs mutes reality. One photograph of slum 
housing appears no less uncomfortable than 
Montreal's L’Habitat. The caption reads, 
“Slum housing which seems to grow out of 
the hillsides is being replaced by modern 
apartments.” Nowhere does she point out that 
the people had to pay about $1,000 to move 
into the apartments and that fewer than 60 
percent of these modern apartments are in- 
habited by former slum dwellers or that these 
buildings have been known to collapse, kill- 
ing many of their inhabitants, or that some of 
these apartments had to be demolished because 
the embezzlers and corrupt officials squeezed 
too hard, resulting in shoddy unsafe construc- 
tion. 

The regional geography presented by the 
author is arbitrary in its delimitations. At 
times she claims that the basis of her region- 
alization is physiographic, at other times 
“traditional.” Despite the confusion, she never 
discusses her underlying theoretic principles 
of economic regions, if she has any. This is 
the most handbookish and eclectic part of 
the book, and reading it is extremely tedious. 

Although buried within the text is the obser- 
vation that the Republic of Korea continues 
to have “staggering” commodity trade deficits, 
that payments on loans and interest to foreign 
powers will continue to spiral, that the Re- 
public of Korea’s chief international role is 
as exporter of cheap, unskilled labor, the im- 
pact of these facts on the development of 
Korea’s economic geography is ignored. What 
impact will the establishment of “special in- 
dustrial areas at Ulsan, etc.” have on the fu- 
ture development of Korea? Answers to these 
questions are absent or fragmented because of 
the book’s basic structure. 

In summary, Dr. Bartz has written a descrip- 
tive book on the Republic of Korea devoid of 
critical analysis. It will be read because re- 
cently nothing else has been published in 
English. The book is unable to achieve a com- 
plete description within its own limitations 
because it attempts to sterilize the social and 
economic realities of the Park Chung Hee re- 
gime in order to make them palatable to its 
readers. 
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REPUBLICAN EMPIRE 


Republic or Empire, American Resistance to the 
Philippine War. By Daniel B. Schirmer (Schenkman 
Pub. Co., Inc., Cambridge, Mass., 02128, 298 pp. 
1972. Distributed by General Learning Press, 250 
Madison St., Morristown, N. J. 07960.) 


By H. C. STEINMETZ 


This is a timely story of the anti-imperialist 
movement between the summers of 1898 and 
1904. 

It is timely because a strident version of 
the supremely important anti-imperialist  is- 
sue is before us this fall and an earlier suc- 
cess against William McKinley and Theodore 
Roosevelt might have precluded Vietnamiza- 
tion (Nixonism). Success was impossible at 
the turn of the century because the concept 
of imperialism was unclear to too many voters, 
because some of the “anti-imperialists” were 
only neo-colonialists, because the movement 
was confined too largely to the New England 
middle class. 

The political styles of generations differ but, 
without intervening revolution, motivations 
carry on. Today there is a Marxist and a 
native small (“underground”) press identify- 
ing the motives of the monopolies in govern- 
ment, but our commercial press is far less 
honest and forthright than the public of 72 
years ago that Schirmer summarizes. For ex- 
ample, consider this quaint, succinct rationale 
of imperialism in the language of the Spring- 
field Daily Republican (Schirmer’s principal 
source) of July 9th or 10th, 1899: 


There appeared in the Atlantic Monthly 
some time ago an article by Charles A. 
Conant of Washington, setting forth the 
economic basis and significance of expan- 
sion or imperialism. Mr. Conant pointed 
to what he would characterize as the un- 
due accumulation of capital in the United 
States and other commercial nations. There 
resulted an undue and unfortunate decline 
in capital earnings or interest, which 
seriously threatens the livelihood of the 
classes depending upon income from capi- 
tal. 
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New outlets for capital in distant and 
undeveloped countries and in the islands 
of the seas must and should be provided 
but to insure an adequate outflow of capi- 
tal the strong home government must go 
along with it to protect it. This calls for 
the heavy taxation of capital and pro- 
duction to provide the great armaments 
necessary to establish and maintain strong 
home government in these distant fields 
which have been seized on behalf of 
profit, but what of that? The problem is a 
glut of capital. These vast armaments help 
to relieve the glut. (p. 166.) 


No wonder “the New York financial com- 
munity regarded him (Conant) as an author- 
ity, and the McKinley Administration showed 
its confidence in his views when it appointed 
him to reorganize the Philippine currency in 
1901." (p. 165.) Boston’s _anti-imperialist 
weekly, Time and the Hour, put it thus on 
February 25, 1899: 


All Hail to the Big 

American Pig! 

He roots and he will not die; 
By His trough he shall stand, 
And each conquered land 
Shall afford him an elegant sty. 


Conant, like Nixon’s John Connally, was a 
renegade Democrat. And President Cleveland, 
against the downright annexation of Hawaii 
but for a big Navy, paved the way for Mc- 
Kinley as thoroughly as Lyndon B. Johnson 
paved the way for Richard M. Nixon. In be- 
tween times we find the general crisis of capi- 
talism expressed by attempts (a) to control 
inevitable inflation by Keynesian mumbo- 
jumbo, and (b) to control external relations 
of an outmoded nationalism by the negative 
ideology of anti-communist mumbo-jumbo. 
Both have been invoked to support such con- 
tainment efforts as the Korean and Vietnam 
invasions and lesser military exercises and out- 
lays. . | 

The phenomenal success of socialism in the 
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‘world must be interpreted as a clear and pres- 
ent danger in order for the class executive to 
justify and maintain emergency powers. Hitler 
was too transparent; American imperialism 
cannot afford to be, hence the CIA and a fran- 
tic current marriage of organized criminal ele- 
ments with cooperative capitalism. 

Schirmer is not concerned with such a 
sweeping viewpoint, although he generously 
assigns all royalties from his work to the Mas- 
sachusetts branch of Vietnam Veterans Against 
the Vietnam War, and implies explanation of 
the current situation on page 260: 


Most Americans alive today have never 
known their country except as one in 
which great industrial combinations and 
banks exercise tremendous political influ- 
ence; they have not known the United 
States without a swollen militarism, a 
huge Army and Navy and heavy arma- 
ments, without a foreign policy or more 
or less active and aggressive interference, 
hidden or overt, in the national affairs of 
other peoples. Many, perhaps, have come 
to see all this as the American way. 


Such was not the case with the early anti- 
imperialists. The middle-class anti-imperialists 
at the turn of the century who cherished the 
national perspectives of the founding fathers 
and post-Civil War Christian consciences 
could not accept national aggrandizement at 
the expense of weaker and colored peoples. 
A few got the Conant message and grasped 
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the roles of monopoly, militarism, suppression 
of civil rights, and racism, but Samuel Gomp- 
ers, Andrew Carnegie, George Frisbie Hoar, 
Charles Francis Adams, William Jennings 
Bryan, and John F. Fitzgerald, were fickle 
companions of the more resolute Edward At- 
kinson, George S. Boutwell, and Gamaliel 
Bradford, and no match for Henry Cabot 
Lodge, the Drapers, and J. Pierpont Morgan. 

What I find principally missing is recog- 
nition of the upper class seizure of foreign 
policy, the story of the bourgeois intellectuals 
in the State Department and their inspired 
view that foreign policy is an area for experts 
and non-partisanship. The book is an extension 
of Schirmer’s historical essay in The New Re- 
public, April 24, 1971, “Mylai Was Not the 
First Time.” Koreans and Southeast Asians 
know this and Americans must grasp it. 

What the book lacks is a scientific Marxist 
analysis. At the tum of the century clearly 
very few Americans had even a faintly Marxist 
perspective on economic factors, the finance 
capitalist origin of modern imperialism and its 
long-range counter-productive effects on na- 
tionalism although events were a half century 
after the publication of the Communist Mani- 
festo. Anti-imperialism in America only since 
1917 has been acquiring a popular, working 
class base; hence the well-financed ideological 
struggle to obfuscate it by the direct and in- 
direct purchase and corruption of labor lead- 
ers and the subsidy of writers, editors, publi- 
cations and professors. 
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By Angelo D’Angelo 


The Korean Mansudae Art 
Troupe has recently returned from 
a tour of People’s China where 
they performed in Nanking, Shang- 
hai and Peking. 

In Shanghai, the Art Troupe 
performed the revolutionary opera 
‘The Flower Girl” at the “Square 
of Culture.” 


@ 

Hundreds of Koreans in the 
United States staged a mass dem- 
onstration in New York last April 
29 calling for the “overthrow of 
the puppet regime” of South 
Korea, the withdrawal of the U.S. 
forces from South Korea and the 
dissolution of the “United Nations 
Commission for the Unification and 
Rehabilitation of Korea.” 

Among the demonstrators were 
the former ambassadors of the 
South Korean “regime” to the 
United Nations and to West Ger- 
many and the former mayor of 
Seoul. 

The demonstration, co-sponsored 
by the “ROK committee for de- 
mocracy” opposing the “dictator- 
ship of the puppet regime,” the 
“April 19 committee” and the 
“ROK committee for the promo- 
tion of unification,” was _partici- 
pated in by Korean residents in 
New York, Boston and Washing- 
ton. 

This action, the first demonstra- 
tion of this nature ever staged in 
the U.S. by Korean residents, illus- 
trates the intensity with which the 
movement for national reunifica- 
tion and democratization of the 
South Korean society has been 
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growing among resident Koreans 
in the USS. 


A radio report from Seoul, re- 
ferring to the results of a public 
opinion poll conducted recently 
among students of the Sukmyong 
Women’s University, the Seoul 
University, Yonse University, Koryo 
University, Sogang University and 
Rihwa Women’s University in 
Seoul, said that the students unani- 
mously termed Japan a “neighbor- 
ing country where there is a mili- 
tarist_ group whom our nation 
should always guard against.” 

The report recalled that Japa- 
nese fashions and way of life have 
swept South Korea and have cre- 
ated an illusion about Japan since 
1965 when the “South Korea-Japan 
agreements” were signed. But, the 
report added, “it seems that Japan 
is a country giving the students 
worst impressions.” 

Most of the students who took 
part in the opinion poll expressed 
contempt for Japan branding it as 
“a brute ignorant of justice and 
good faith,” which has fattened it- 
self by invading and plundering 
other countries economically. 

The results of the opinion poll 
show the resolution of the South 
Korean students not to tolerate 
Japanese militarism trampling un- 
derfoot their country. 


The South Korean authorities 
are clamping down harshly upon 
whatever small social and political 


elements that are opposing fascism 
and demanding the democratiza- 
tion of society. 

The Chongro police station in 
Seoul arrested on April 12 two 
young people who made and sold 
badges expressing hope for success 
of the talks between the Red Cross 
organizations of the north and the 
south. 

The two young people made 
6,000 badges bearing letters “for 
the success of the Red Cross talks” 
and, together with students, sold 
them to passers-by in the street. 

By arresting the two young peo- 
ple the South Korean police have 
once again disclosed the Seoul 
regime’s aversion to the talks. 


e 

The New York Times of June 9, 
1973 ran a UPI dispatch on the 
harassment of Koreans here in the 
U.S. by agents-thugs belonging to 
the hated Central Intelligence 
Agency of southern Korea. 

According to the dispatch, a 
meeting of Korean Christian intel- 
lectuals in St. Louis protesting the 
martial law of the Park regime was 
delayed when the chairman of the 
meeting received a telephone call 
from a Seoul intelligence official 
warning of unfavorable conse- 
quences if the meeting went ahead. 

Another incident involved egg- 
throwing hecklers at a San Fran- 
cisco anti-Park rally who were later 
identified by the U.S. State De- 
partment as Korean Intelligence 
agents. 

The entire sordid matter of 


fascist-like intimidation was first 
brought to light after the chief 
cultural and information officer at 
the South Korean embassy, Jai 
Hyon Lee, had issued a statement 
exposing the illegal surveillance 
and intimidation operations con- 
ducted by the South Korean Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency here in 
| the U.S. 

Mr. Lee has been forced to re- 
| sign from his post in the South 
| Korean Foreign Service. 

e 

1 According to a University of 
Utah professor, southern Korea out- 
ranks southern Vietnam in terms 
' of the number of Americans who 
__were stationed there. 

| Prof. James Clayton claims that 
] 

| 


although U.S. intervention in In- 
dochina resulted in more Ameri- 
can deaths and cost U.S. taxpay- 
ers more money than the Korean 
adventure, more Americans have 
been sent to Korea than to Viet- 
nam. 
So far 5,844,000 American 
troops have been sent to Korea 
from 1950-1973. Clayton con- 
trasted that with the 5,250,000 
soldiers sent to prop up the Saigon 
government between 1961-1978. 
@ 
On May 17th, the Democratic 
_ People’s Republic of Korea was 
| admitted to the World Health Or- 
| ganization, a specialized agency of 
___ the United Nations. 

) The resolution calling for ad- 
 mittance was jointly sponsored by 
. the socialist countries and several 
of the newly independent states 

of Africa, Asia and Latin America 
| and was passed by a majority vote. 
The DPRK, which was recently 
admitted to the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union by a majority vote, is be- 
coming a full-fledged member of 

the world community. 


6 
According to the June 15, 1978 
issue of the Library of Congress’ 
i semi-annual report, it has entered 
into a book exchange “arrange- 
ment” with the state Central Li- 
_ brary in Pyongyang. 
| The Library of Congress said 
__ 83 monographs and 86 serial is- 
sues, all in English, have already 
been received from the DPRK. 
| The Congressional Library has 
entered into similar arrangements 
with the Library of Social Sci- 


ences in Hanoi. 
® 


In response to a recent com- 
munication to Congressman John 
M Murphy (D-N.Y.) concerning 
the presence of U.S. occupation 
troops in South Korea, I received 
the following reply: 

“Thank you for your communi- 
cation concerning the presence of 
American troops in South Korea. 
As you note, in 1972, the govern- 
ment of North and South Korea 
agreed that the unification of 
Korea must be resolved peace- 
fully, and certainly it is the hope 
of the government of the United 
States that this will occur. How- 
ever, at the present time, there 
has still been no peace treaty 
signed between the north and 
south since the ceasefire at the 
end of the Korean War. Because 
this war has never been finally 
settled, there are no prospects for 
withdrawing American troops now 
stationed in South Korea under the 
command of the United Nations. 

“The 43,000 troops now author- 
ized for service in Korea represent 
a cut by 20,000 men since 1972. 
Since this time, Congress has also 
cut the amount of military assist- 
ance granted to South Korea down 
to $149 million from $290 million 
in 1972. I agree with you that 
there are urgent domestic demands 
for this money, however, as long 
as our ally, the Republic of South 
Korea, faces the threat of invasion 
from North Korean forces, the 
United Nations will continue to 
support the presence of troops 
there. 

“Kind regards, and I greatly ap- 
preciate your sharing your views 
with me on this important matter.” 

I must take exception to some of 
the Congressman’s “facts” and 
some of his conclusions. 

First, the Department of State, 
in a report entitled “U.S. Over- 
seas Military Facilities and Bases” 
states that the estimated total an- 
nual operating costs of maintaining 
the 28 Army bases/installations 
and two Air Force bases in South 
Korea during the Fiscal Year 1973 
(July 1972-June 1973) amounted 
to $626 million. This cost must be 
added to the $149 million in “mili- 
tary assistance” quoted in the Con- 
gressman’s letter. This combined 
total of $775 million has made 


southern Korea a very expensive 
albatross around the necks of U.S. 
taxpayers. 

Second, it seems to me _ that 
Congressman Murphy is going to 
great pains to justify the occupa- 
tion of South Korea by the U.S. on 
the pretext of protecting South 
Korea from the so-called “threat of 
invasion from the north.” 

The bilateral treaty between the 
U.S. and its “ally” South Korea 
does not contain language requir- 
ing a U.S. force commitment, and 
the Department of Defense does 
not consider aggression from the 
DPRK likely. 

Why is it necessary then for 
the U.S. to station an occupation 
force in southern Korea? 

As anyone who has done re- 
search on the situation of the 
South Korean economy knows, 
U.S. corporations for the last 28 
years have plundered South Korea’s 
resources and inflicted famine, 
penury and immeasurable calami- 
ties on its people. 

As for the “threat of southward 
aggression” its absurdity has been 
brought to light through the agree- 
ment between the north and the 
south of Korea to reunify their 
country peacefully without re- 
course to force of arms against 
each other. 

The U.S. has beefed up Park’s 
army so that now it is considerably 
larger than the army of the DPRK. 
Under a recently agreed-on $1.5 
billion five-year military assistance 
program, the Pentagon is sending 
Park sufficient numbers of new 
F-5E fighters which would make 
his 600,000 man police state army 
quite capable of taking care of 
any mythical “external threat” and 
the existing internal dissent. 

If, as it appears, the Park forces 
don’t need U.S. ground combat 
support, then what is the mission 
of U.S. occupation forces in Korea? 

The ulterior aim of Washington 
is not to “protect” South Korea 
from the “threat of southward ag- 
gression” but to keep southern 
Korea as their permanent colony, 
obstructing the unification of 
Korea. 

This is the real reason why in 
fiscal year 1978, the pay, upkeep, 
and operating costs for U.S. occu- 
pation troops in Korea was $626 
million. 
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Congressman Murphy fails to 
understand that according to the 
corporate strategists at home it will 
never be possible to withdraw 
U.S. troops that had landed in 
Korea in September 1945 and have 
continued their presence since that 
time. 

e 


People say the Son My massacre 
in March 1968 was the most bar- 
barous atrocity in the Vietnam war 
but they must remember that 
many Son My massacres were per- 
petrated during the Korean War. 

The U.S. hurled in the war 
against Korea large numbers of 
armed troops in the name of “UN 
forces” plus large quantities of 
combat equipment and materials, 
which amounted to 11 times those 
thrown into the Pacific War. 

A typical example of this is to 
be seen in the massacre perpetrated 
by U.S. forces in Sinchon county, 
South Hwanghae Province. 

On October 17, 1950, U.S. troops 
broke into Sinchon county. On 
October 18, about 900 people were 
massacred on the order of Ameri- 
can Lt. Harrison, “commander of 
the troops occupying” that area. 
U.S. soldiers hurled 900 people 
into an air-raid shelter at the Peo- 
ple’s Committee of Sinchon county, 
uepes them naked, and set fire 
to the shelter. 

On October 20, GIs drove up- 
wards of 500 people into another 
air-raid shelter, put explosives in- 
to it and blew them up after 
closing the doors on either side 
of it with bags of earth. One hun- 
dred and four persons were mas- 
sacred by the same method in an 
air-raid shelter at the Party Com- 
mittee of the country. 

Printed here is a list of the 
number of people county by coun- 
ty who were killed by the U.S. 
occupation during the period of 
the retreat of the People’s Army. 


county number 
Chaeryon 1,400 
Sariwon 950 
Anak 19,072 
Sinchon 35,383 
Songhwa 5,545 
Unryul 13,000 
Pyongsan 5,290 
Haeju 2,700 
Songrim 1,000 
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Pongsan 1,293 
Yonpyongdo 2,000 
Nampo 1511 
Pyongyan 15,000 
Se 2 1,200 
Kangso 1,561 
Kaechon 1,342 
Pakchon 1,400 
Anju 5,000 
Chongju 800 
Sonchon 1,400 
Huichon 850 
Chosan 900 
Wonsan 630 
Yangyang 25,300 
Cholwon 1,560 
Tanchon 5382 
Hamju 648 
e 


The Seoul regime for the first 
time since 1945 is interestingly in- 
troducing into Korean public high 
schools Japanese language text- 
books. 

The textbooks, prepared by the 
Korean Education Ministry, con- 
tain 39 basic lessons and 1,174 
words. 


According to The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor (May 14): 

“An explosion of Japanese in- 
vestment has put $103 million 
(government-approved contract fig- 
ures) into South Korea in the 
first quarter of 1973 alone.” The 
article states that this pushes total 
Japanese investment in South Ko- 
rea (now $262.5 million) past 
American investment. ($179.9 mil- 
lion) two countries account for 
93 per cent of foreign investments 
in South Korea. 

Japanese monopoly capital is 
making inroads in all domains of 
the South Korean economy. 

As land and labor cost skyrockets 
in Japan, (South Korea has an 
abundance of labor—both skilled 
and unskilled—at wages about one- 
fifth of wages in labor-scarce Ja- 
pan), as the yen appreciates, and 
as Japanese protest mounts against 
pollution from manufacturing 
plants, many Japanese industries 
are climbing on the bandwagon of 
South Korea. 

For example, the Mitsubishi- 
affiliated oil refinery company 
“Asian Oil” recently realized its 
plan to build a large-scale CTS 
for oil storage in the vicinity of 
Pusan in cooperation with South 


Korean capitalists. 

This company is also planning 
to set up an oil refinery in South 
Korea, in the near future. 

Meanwhile, “Marubeni,” a mo-. 
nopolistic general trading company 
of Japan, invested tens of millions. 
of dollars in a large-scale pulp mill 
in Ulsan in cooperation with the 
South Korean company “Hyondae 
Gonsol.” 

Two of the major Japanese auto-. 
mobile makers, Toyota and Nissan, 
are exploring possibilities of in- 
vestments in South Korean manu- 
facturing plants. 

Kawasaki Heavy Industries re- 
cently started giving technical as- 
sistance to the planned 1 million- 
ton capacity “Hyondae shipyard.” 

A major investment by “To- 
shiba” for television production 
was approved toward the end of 
last year, and Matsushita Electric 
Industrial Co., Ltd. (National) and 
“Sony” will file their applications 
for TV production before long. 

Thus Japanese corporations are 
making economic inroads into 
South Korea under the signboard 
of “joint investment” with South 
Korean native capitalists. 


At the political level talk in 
Pyongyang in March, the DPRK 
proposed immediate conclusion of 
a peace treaty between the two 
halves of Korea and mutual re- 
duction of troops to a 50,000-man 
level to each side. 

The proposal was rejected by 
the Park regime. 

In South Korea today, a sudden 
and major military manpower re- 
duction would be politically sui- 
cidal and economically disatrous 
for Park and his dictatorship. 


On March 28, Benjamin Wells, 
a commentator in Washington, 
D.C., wrote in The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor: 

“Both South Korea and_ the 
Philippines, two Asian states close- 
ly linked to the U.S., have become 
dictatorships. 

“Conditions in South Korea and 
in the Philippines have recently 
been aired in a report to the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee 
prepared by two staff investigators. 

“In South Korea, they discov- 
ered, President Park, backed not 


only by his Army but also by the 
grim South Korean CIA has so 
frozen all political life that, ac- 
cording to a veteran Western ob- 

server, “ the repression of 

civil liberties (is) worse than at 
any time since the days of Syng- 
man Rhee.. .’ 

“The (South Korean) CIA... 
estimated at 3,000 people . . . is 
considered the best intelligence 
service in Asia. It operates both 
internally and abroad—including 
in the U.S.” 

ig e 

Once a grain producing area, 
southern Korea now is unable to 
fed itself. South Korea imported 
3,191,000 tons of foreign grains 
in 1972. 

This spring Seoul officials pre- 
dict that South Korea will have to 
import 3.5 million tons of foreign 
grains this year. 

The U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture said the fastest growing 
U.S. farm market in the Far East 
is South Korea, where U.S. agri- 
cultural exports have quadrupled 
since 1966. 

U.S. agricultural exports to South 
Korea have grown: 


1966 $ 83.3 million 
1967 146.4 ” 
1968 190.4 ” 
1969 9345 ” 
1970 2943 ” 
1971 299.7 ” 
1972 363.7 si 
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More and more countries have 
recognized the Democratic Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Korea. 

The Danish Government decided 
on May 21 to extend its recogni- 
tion to the DPRK. 

Meanwhile the Iceland Gov- 
ernment and the Norwegian Gov- 
ernment also decided to recognize 
the DPRK. 

| This brings to 58 the number 
of foreign countries which have 
recognized the Democratic Peo- 
* Republic of Korea as the 
egitimate Government represent- 
ing all the Korean people. 

Already Sweden and Finland 
established diplomatic relations 
with the DPRK. 


e 
| More than 12,000 angry Korean 
_ national demonstrated through the 
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streets of Tokyo on June 7, carry- 
ing placards and streamers, urging 
the Japanese Government to re- 
voke the “Immigration Bill.” 

They called upon the Japanese 
public to bring pressure to bear 
upon their government to ensure 
their democratic national rights. 

The Koreans marched on the 
ministries concerned from the Hi- 
biya Open-Air Amphitheatre where 
they attended the third central 
rally held since the introduction 
of the “bill” into the current Diet 
session. 


This latest protest came at a 
time when the Japanese govern- 
ment has launched its last-ditch 
efforts to enact the “measure” de- 
spite mounting public opposition 
and denunciation. 

The stated purpose of the 
“bill” is to suppress Chongryun 
(the General Association of Ko- 
rean Residents in Japan), deprive 
the Korean residents there of their 
democratic and national rights and 
deport them en masse to South 
Korea, and then to restrict the en- 
try into Japan of people from the 
DPRK and other socialist coun- 
tries in Asia. 


The persistent bid to vote into 
law the “Immigration Bill” is a 
contravention of the long-standing 
practice of the Diet that no meas- 
ure which has been killed three 
times should be submitted for Diet 
approval. 

A strong protest also was stressed 
in speeches by representatives of 
the Japan Communist Party, the 
Japan Socialist Party, the Komei 
Party and other Japanese progres- 
sive organizations, including the 
General Council of Trade Unions 
of Japan (Sohyo). 

Chen Ku-wang, vice-president 
of the Association of Chinese Resi- 
dents in Tokyo, also pledged to 
combat the “bill.” 

© 

A recent issue of The New York 
Times Magazine carried a lengthy 
article expressing a strong criticism 
of the present Park Chung Hee 
regime in South Korea as eliminat- 
ing all vestiges of democracy and 
hostile toward the independent 
and peaceful reunification of Ko- 
rea. Printed here for the interest 


of the reader are excerpts... 
On Oct. 17, 1972, Park sus- 


pended major portions of the Con- 
stitution his own Government had 
written in 1962. He dissolved the 
National Assembly, banned all 
political activity, closed the coun- 
try’s 81 colleges and universities 
for six weeks and initiated com- 
plete media censorship. Subse- 
quently, in a referendum held on 
Nov. 22 without free discussion 
and under martial law, he forced 
through a new Constitution which 
reduced all democratic institutions 
to a sham. 

Park’s coup was totally unjusti- 
fied by any internal or external 
condition. It was essentially de- 
signed to eliminate criticism and 
opposition and lengthen indefinitely 
his iron grip on the government. 
Some 175 constitutional changes 
strip the South Korean people of 
human and civil rights and estab- 
lish a complete and, so far as 
a constitution can make it so, per- 
manent dictatorship. 

The powers of the judiciary have 
been seriously crippled; judicial 
review by the Supreme Court has 
been dropped, habeas corpus abol- 
ished. The clause forbidding con- 
viction when evidence has been 
obtained by torture has been 
excised. Citizens are subject to ar- 
rest without warrants and without 
the right to ask courts to re-ex- 
amine the legality of the arrest. 

The electoral process and the 
legislative branch of government 
have been made a mockery. The 
new constitution did create a 
2,359-man National Conference for 
Unification, which is locally elected, 
but no member can have political 
affiliations, and it has been chosen 
virtually without the participation 
of any opposition party. The Na- 
tional Assembly is now one-third 
appointed by the President with 
the approval of the Conference 
for Unification, meaning that oppo- 
sition groups would have to sweep 
more than three-fourths of the 
elected seats to win a majority. 
Campaigning by candidates for 
the Assembly has been severely 
restricted, the length of its ses- 
sions reduced, and its powers of 
debate, interrogation and_legis- 
lation greatly curtailed. All local 
self-government has been indefi- 
nitely postponed until after “the 
unification of the fatherland.” 
Meanwhile Presidential powers 
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have been made almost complete 
and unchecked. 

Away from South Korea’s major 
highways, rural poverty is crush- 
ing. And in Seoul a young man 
who may have been edged off a 
one-acre farm with too many 
mouths to feed, finds himself in 
a squatter neighborhood, like some 
1.4 million others, living with his 
wife and baby in an illegal, un- 
lighted shack, too low to stand 
up in and a back-breaking climb 
from the communal water spigot. 

Although shock over Park’s lat- 
est coup together with hopes for 
reunification have kept South Ko- 
rea relatively calm, it seems in- 
evitable that pressures will mount. 
Attempts to place a lid on such a 
boiling pot cannot succeed in a 
Korea 90 per cent literate and 50 
per cent urbanized. As pressures 
increase, so will repression. Police 
arrests will become more arbitrary 
and secret; torture, now all too 
easy under the new Constitution, 
will become more common—in fact, 
rumors of its greatly increased use 
are already rampant. The result 
will be increasing opposition and 
rising domestic unrest. 


@ 

Li Jae Hyon, a_ high-ranking 
South Korean official in Washing- 
ton, refused to serve the Park 
regime, declaring that it is “bent 
on deceptive propaganda full of 
lies and fabrications for covering 
up its fascist nature,” misleading 
public opinion and especially im- 
pairing the rising international 
prestige of the DPRK, according 
to a report in the June 6 issue 
of the Washington Post. 


Li Jae Hyon, the “chief of the 
cultural and information services” 
of South Korea in the United 
States, one of the overseas propa- 
ganda tools of the Park regime 
reportedly asked the U.S. authori- 
ties for “political asylum” on June 
6 “because of the ‘suppressive pol- 
icy’ of the Park regime.” 

According to the Post, Mr. Hyon 
said the South Korean authorities 
had made him “disseminate false 
information and present a picture 
of a “Republic of Korea’ as a free 
country,” while “dictatorship and 
tyranny” of the Park regime reign 
there. 

“In conscience I cauld not do 


so,” he added. 
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Li Jae Hyon, who had been 
“chief cultural and information 
attache” of the South Korean au- 
thorities in Paris before coming 
to the United States and “press 
secretary” to the person in high 
authority of South Korea, explained 
the direct motive of his seeking 
“asylum,” breaking with the Seoul 
Government. 

Before his seeking “asylum” two 
other South Korean “press at- 
taches” in Washington and New 
York “had gone into hiding” last 
month refusing to serve the Park 
dictatorship. In this connection he 
received “threatening” phone calls 
on the morning of June 6 from the 
South Korean authorities and was 
ordered to return to South Korea. 

He said that he felt a “great 
threat to his safety” and that he 
would be made its “victim” and 
jailed and tortured, if he returned 
to South Korea. 

The report recalls that there had 
been five cases in recent years in 
which high-ranking South Korean 
officials in the United States had 
asked for “asylum.” 

@ 

The Executive Secretariat of the 
Havana-based Organization of Sol- 
idarity of the Peoples of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America recently 
issued an appeal strongly calling 
upon all the “peace-loving peoples, 
progressive governments, political 
parties, public organizations and 
revolutionaries of the world” to 
support the struggle of the Chon- 
gryon (the General Association of 
Korean Residents in Japan) and 
the Korean citizens in Japan for 
the right to “national education 
and other democratic rights” and 
for the independent and peaceful 
reunification of Korea with the Ko- 
rean citizens in Japan, according 
to a report from Havana. 

The appeal pointed out that the 
Japanese Government is persisting 
in its suppression of the Chon- 
gryon. 

e 

The “Association for Promotion 
of Relations with the Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea” was 
founded recently in Vienna, ac- 
cording to a report from there. 

The association aims at inform- 
ing the Austrian people of the suc- 
cesses attained in the DPRK and 
developing the political, economic 


and cultural relations between the 
DPRK and Austria. 


@ 

Recently President Kim Il Sung 
of the DPRK made a new five 
point programmatic proposal for 
Korea’s peaceful reunification. 

Kim called for a national assem- 
bly to be convened to discuss the 
solution of the question of national 
reunification with the participation 
of representatives of all the social 
and political sectors in the north 
and the south. 

He called for the institution of 
a north-south confederation under 
the name of the Confederal Re- 
public of Koryo in a bid to pre- 
vent the division of the country 
and activate north-south multi- 
lateral exchange. 


President Kim expressed total 
objection to the plan of “two Ko- 
reas.” 


He stressed that the north and 
the south should not join the U.N. 
separately but enter the U.N. 
under the name of the Confederal 
Republic of Koryo, if need be, 
pending the ultimate reunification 
of the two halves. 


The DPRK proposal for a “Con- 
federal Republic of Koryo” has 
an historic background. Koryo, 
was the name of a dynasty which 
ruled Korea between 918-1392 
A.D. It had its capital at Kaesung, 
now located in the DPRK. 


e 
It seems that there are no 
sacred places left in capitalist so- 
ciety when it comes to making a 


fast buck. 


A pharmaceutical firm in Seoul 
has devised a $500,000 business 
plan whereby they install plastic 
urine collection bags in military 
bases to be collected three times 
a week by tank trucks. 


The firm then produces uro- — 
chinaze, an enzyme refined from 
human urine, which is used as an 
antihypertension drug. 

The firm hopes to raise their 
profits next year to the $1.5 million 
mark. 


8 
AKFIC has earned the wrath of 
pro-Park propaganda outfits here 
in the U.S. According to the so- 
called Freedom Leadership Foun- 
dation’s publication The Rising 


Tide, solidarity with the DPRK is 

owing among many progressive 
college students. The publication 
attributes this new sentiment to 
the rising anti-imperialist conscious- 
ness emerging from the anti-Viet- 
nam war movement over the past 
few years. 

Among those pointed to as 
friends and supporters of the 
DPRK and the Korean people was 
the American-Korean Friendship 
and Information Center. AKFIC 
was singled out no doubt for do- 
ing an efficient job in disseminat- 
ing vitally needed information on 
the question of Korean-U.S. rela- 
tions, the building of socialism in 
the DPRK, and the revolutionary 
struggles of the South Korean peo- 
ple against the Park dictatorship 
and the U.S. occupation. 


@ 

The bourgeois opposition party 
to the fascist-like tactics of Park 
Chung Hee, the New Democratic 
Party (NDP), has disintegrated 
into two feuding groups. 

One group, still retaining the 
banner of the New Democratic 
Party is headed by Drew Univer- 
sity graduate Il-hyong Chung, a 
former Foreign Minister in the 
Syngman Rhee government. 


The splinter, Democratic Uni- 
fication Party (DUP), is led by 
61-year-old [l-dong Yang. 

In the recent national assembly 
elections, the DUP did. very poorly 
electing only two of its members. 
The NDP won 52 seats which was 
a decrease from previous assembly 
elections. 


Park retains absolute control of 
the Assembly through his two “po- 


litical” parties, the Democratic Re- 


publican Party and the Political 
Fraternity of Revitalizing Reform 
Movementalists. 


6 
The anti-war movements in- 
sistence that the U.S. working 
taxpayer has been fleeced in pay- 
ing for the Pentagon’s aggressions 
in Asia has now surfaced in the 


_ halls of Congress. 


According to Sen. Mike Mans- 
field (D-Montana) the ultimate 
Costs of U.S. intervention in Asia 
are in the billions. The Congres- 
Sional Record of Jan. 29, $1410 
reports: 


Ultimate Costs 
War (veterans 
Costs benefits, etc.) 
(billions) (billions) 


Korea $ 54 $164 
Vietnam 140 850-400 


2 
A 20-page book printed by what 
is believed to be the world’s oldest 
metal types has been found at the 
Korea University library in Seoul. 


The book’s age was tentatively 
fixed at 1293, some 150 years older 
than the Gutenberg bible. 
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The July 5th Washington Post 
reported: 

“Economically, South Korea has 
been moving swiftly from the 
American orbit to the Japanese 
orbit. 

“For the first six months of this 
year, Japan provided $167.7 mil- 
lion of the total $169 million for- 
eign equity investment recorded— 
more than 99%. 

The U.S. News & World Re- 
port (June 4) said: 

“Japanese businessmen are over- 
taking U.S. entrepreneurs as the 
top foreign investors in South Ko- 
rea. 


“Korea’s economic planners ex- 
pect a total of $200 million in new 
foreign-investment this year .. . 
with the Japanese firmly in first 
place. 

“Seoul’s strong-man leadership 
is confident that a malleable labor 
force, paid one-third the Japanese 
scale and without the right to 
strike, will keep on attracting for- 
eign funds. 

“Wholly owned foreign subsidi- 
aries, favored by many U.S. in- 
vestors, are no longer welcome.” 


e 
Once upon a time a rich widow 
of 55 owned 500 acres of the 
finest rice paddies near Chinju. 


She also had two unmarried 
daughters, aged 30 and 385. 

The widow offered dowries of 
50 acres for the younger daughter 
and 100 acres for the older. 

One day, a handsome young 
man called on the widow. “Which 
dowry are you interested in?” 
asked the widow. 


“The 350-acre one,” the youth 

replied. 
e 

On May 20, a group of Chris- 
tian ministers was said to have 
adopted a “Theological Declara- 
tion of Korean Christians” which 
called for building “various forms 
of solidarity among the people to 
struggle for the restoration of 
democracy in South Korea.” 


e 

On July 6, at the Mayflower 
Hotel in Washington, a group of 
40 Korean residents in the U.S. 
chose Dae-jung Kim as provisional 
chairman of the “Korean Congress 
for Democracy and Unification,” 
a bourgeois anti-communist or- 
ganization opposed to the Park 
dictatorship. 

Kim announced that he planned 
to campaign for the restoration of 
democracy in South Korea. 
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The most recent U.S. Census 
Bureau figures show that Asian 
Americans represent 1% of the U.S. 
population. 

The almost 21,000 Asian Amer- 
icans working for the federal gov- 
ernment represent less than 1% 
of the federal work force (2,457,- 
675 as of Dec. 1972); but it is in 
the higher grades that the real 
discrimination takes place. 

In the upper echelons of Fed- 
eral employment, the Asian Amer- 
ican is virtually excluded. 

Out of 5,755 GS-16, GS-17, 
and GS-18 positions, only 16—or 
less than three-tenths of 1%—are 
filled by Asian Americans, accord- 
ing to recent government statistics. 
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If the U.S. is now in position 
to re-examine its programs and 
posture in Korea, basic questions 
such as these should be addressed: 

(1) Why does South Korea, with 
a more prosperous economy, re- 
quire grant military aid while 
North Korea pays for most of what 
it receives; 

(2) Why is it necessary for the 
U.S. to pay operating and main- 
tenance costs of the Korean armed 
forces; 

(8) Why does the U.S. have 
troops and advisers in the South 
while the Russians and Chinese 
have none in the North; 
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(4) What is the justification for 
having U.S. weapons systems with 
nuclear capabilities in Korea; 

(5) Why must American ground 
forces be retained if they are no 
longer necessary to maintain the 
military balance; 

(6) Are the existing interlocking 
U.S.-U.N.-Korea command arrange- 
ments still desirable; and, 

(7) Should we wish to be auto- 
matically involved if another Ko- 
rean war were to break out? 


Laurence Levine, a former mem- 
ber of the Harvard defense studies 
program with Dr. Henry Kissinger, 
told the Georgetown Club in 
Washington that he was assured 
by senior Chinese officials that 
Peking was “most surprised” by 
the outbreak of the Korean war 
(Congressional Record, S811, Jan. 
18). 

Levine quoted Chinese officials 
as saying: 

“Do you know what we did in 
the middle of June 1950? The 
decree for demobilizing our army 
was signed that month. We sent 
all our troops back home with rice 
on their backs. We had to start 
rebuilding a destroyed nation. 

“Do you know, Mr. Levine, who 
the most surprised people in the 
world were, when the Korean situ- 
ation occurred? 

“Do you think that a country 
that wants to start a war would 
demobilize its army ten days be- 
fore that war starts? 

“China made statements that the 
Chinese people cannot sit back if 
the U.S. crosses the 38th parallel. 
The statements stated that Ameri- 
cans should not come near the 
Yalu river. Do you know why that 
is so important? 

“All the electricity for Man- 
churia was supplied from genera- 
tors on the North Korean side of 
the Yalu.” 


Sen. Hugh Scott (Republican- 
Penn. ), the Senate minority leader, 
in a floor speech on Jan. 18 (Rec- 
ord S796), revealed that there 
were only three members of the 
House of Representatives present 
on the floor when President Tru- 
man’s message to Congress in- 
forming the members on his de- 
cision to invade South Korea 


pies 


was read at 12:30 on June 27, 
1950. 

Scott said the three included 
himself, one other Republican and 
one Democratic member. 

@ 

The Ministry of Education said 
its 1972 survey showed that 60.1% 
of the South Koreans were “re- 
ligious” and Buddhism was the 
prime religion. 


The Ministry announcement 
showed there were: 
Buddhists 7,985,773 
Confucians 4,423,000 
Protestants 3,463,108 
Catholics 790,367 


@ 

Maj. Gen. Archibald V. Arnold, 
commander of the 7th Infantry 
Div. in World War II, the first 
U.S. military governor of South 
Korea, 1945-46, died at Southern 
Pines, N.C. this month. He was 83. 
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The DPRK continues to im- 
port from Japan consumer-oriented 
products. 

(1) Tokyo Shibaura Electric 
has announced that it was export- 
ing 250,000 black and white 19- 
inch television tubes to the DPRK 
and negotiations for a color tele- 
vision production facility (300,000 
sets a year) were moving toward 
a signing stage. The plant export 
will be worth $300 million. 

(2) Konishiroku Film Indus- 
tries announced that it concluded 
a technical assistance agreement 
with the DPRK and negotiations 
for construction of two firm pro- 
duction/processing facilities (for 
$60 million) were underway. 


) 

Prof. Harold Hakwon Sunoo of 
the Central Methodist College, in 
his paper, “Korean Christians’ 
View Toward Unification,” pro- 
posed that the South Korean 
Christians initiate a dialogue with 
Communists. 

“Tt sems obvious that the set- 
tlement of a national unification 
cannot be solved without negotiat- 
ing with the Communists of the 
north, who have become a domi- 
nating force. 

“Refusing dialogue with them 
indicates clearly that one cannot 
be serious about the unification of 
Korea.” 


A recent Harris survey among 
Americans dealing with the ques- 
tion of future U.S. military inter- 
vention in southern Korea, Japan 
and Taiwan in the case of a so- 
called “communist attack” resulted 
in southern Korea receiving the 
lowest “yes” votes. 


Yes No 
Japan 31% 538% 
Taiwan 27% 54% 


South Korea 25% 59% 


In the case of all three coun- 
tries the results show that the 
majority of the American people 
want no part in the Pentagon’s 
aggressive plans for southeast Asia. 


Since October 1965, a total of 
310,000 South Korean mercenaries 
have gone to help prop up the 
Thieu regime in southern Vietnam, 

While in Vietnam, the Koreans 
have learned to operate the latest 
military equipment (that was not 
in southern Korea as of 1995). 

No one can say that Korean 
capitalists are not “on the ball” 
when it comes to making a fast 
profit during wartime. They sold 
$71 million worth of Korean prod- 
ucts to the U.S. which in turn 
supplied the goods to South Ko- 


rean mercenaries in Vietnam. 


The younger generation in the 
DPRK is granted the opportunity 
to study from early childhood. 

They spend their childhood in 
kindergartens and get an educa- 
tion up to high school thanks to 
a compulsory ten-year senior mid- 
dle school system, at the expense 
of the Pyongyang government. 

Later on, students take up their 
jobs at work places or go to 
higher educational establishments 
according to their training. . 

More than 130 institutions of 
higher learning—Kim I] Sung Uni- 
versity, the seat of the highest 
learning, and technical colleges 
and regular colleges—produce a 
well-trained population. 

The education of the young gen- 
eration in the DPRK is completely 
free. Parents don’t pay school ex- 
penses and are free from worry 
about the education of their chil- 
dren. The younger generation 


study, getting enormous material 
benefits from the government. 
The government issues school 
equipment and uniforms to the 
children and bears the bulk of the 
price of textbooks. It also gives 
students scholarships. Indeed, the 
present generation in the DPRK 
is ensured the full right to study. 
In pre-WWII Korea 35 per 
cent of the school-age children 
attended primary schools. Today 
in South Korea three million chil- 
dren are out of schools. 
All grown-ups in Korea as well 
as children study thanks to the 
free education in the socialist sys- 


tem. 
The “study-while-working edu- 


38th Parallel— 

I’m near the 38th parallel line 
Gazing to the North 

Where the lofty sky descends 
Where the high hills ascend 


That tragic line which 


Brought misery and war, 


For 28 years, 


How many people died there? 


Across the barbed wire, 

I see my people waving and 
Crying each other silently, 
Still you are 

closed and unresponsive. 


And then, 


_ Across the line 
With guns ready to fire. 


Tell me the silent hills, 


Divided my people, country and land 


How long do we have to bear it? 


How many people tried to cross it? 


_ How many people bemoaned you? 
Answer me the 38th parallel line! 


I see my people, thousands of them, 
Looking at each other intensely 


cational system”— factory colleges, 
factory technical schools and the 
correspondence and evening courses 
of colleges—affords all working 
people ample opportunity to study. 

At these schools those people 
who failed to get an education in 
the pre-war years, go through the 
same curriculum as students of the 
regular schools without leaving 
their factories. The government 
ensures them time for study and 
pays their full wages. 

The “study-while-working” edu- 
cational system trains competent 
technical personnel equipped with 
a high level of modern scientific 
theory and a rich store of practical 
experience. 


38th Parallel 


Under the socialist public edu- 
cational system established since 
1945 an army of more than 500,- 
000 engineers, assistant engineers 
and specialists has grown up. 
State and economic institutions, 
scientific and cultural organs, mod- 
ern factories and enterprises and 
co-operative farms are excellently 
managed and run by their wisdom. 
The DPRK can boast of over one 
million technicians and specialists 
in the near future. 

Illiteracy was wiped out long 
ago in the DPRK. Working peo- 
ple take part in transforming na- 
ture and society with a definite 
general knowledge and new tech- 
niques. 


U.S. soldier at the 38th parallel. 


Isn’t it time for us 


To break down the barbed wire 
and determine our own destiny? 
I hear only a roaring 


Of gunfire. 


Kim Tong II 
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My Roommate Syngman Rhee 


By H. C. STEINMETZ 


It was a hot noon in Manila in June 1921, 
as the family of three sat down for lunch at 
638 Isaac Peral (now Av. U. N.). 


“How about your having a roommate for a 
week or so?” asked my father suddenly. 


I looked at each of my parents, saw that my 
mother had agreed, so said briefly, “Well, make 
it interesting.” 

“I think so,” Dad replied. “His name is Rhee 
Syngman or Syngman Rhee, a Korean doctor 
travelling incognito with a Japanese price on 


his head.” 


“Oh,” and I waited, my journalistic curiosity 
aroused, for I had just been appointed assistant 
in journalism at the University of the Philip- 
pines, the other assistant being Carlos P. Romu- 
lo. Romulo and I were still students; he worked 
on the native Manila Daily Herald and I on 
the American Manila Daily Bulletin. 


“There is a hitch to it,’ Dad said and then 
noticed my mother’s stern face. “Oh, yes, grace, 
well, you say it,” so we lapsed into silence 
while Mother said her clear little thanks to 
God, and then he resumed, “Amen. You are not 
to give the visit any publicity, or tell Romulo 
and Wilgua.” The last was professor of journal- 
ism hired off the New York Herald Tribune 
telegraph desk without any teaching experi- 
ence, whose income derived largely from ex- 
tensive free lancing (which could lead to other 
tales). 


“How come?” I asked. 


“Just between us,” said Dad, a doctor who 
was head of the Red Cross, P. I. Medical As- 
sociation, Anti-Leprosy Association, and several 
other enterprises that paid him nothing, “My 
friends in military intelligence phoned about 
this chap this morning and have thought it ap- 
propriate that Dr. Rhee or Syngman be visiting 
me.” 


“I thought you wouldn't mind. The doctor is 
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here among his people, and they have had it 
rough from the Japanese for the last seventeen 
years. In fact he had to flee in 1919 and is 
known as the president of the provisional govy- 
ernment of the Korean Republic.” 

“I think that this is the least that we should 
do for him, if it won't lead into any political 
complications,” said my mother. 

“I don’t think it likely,” said Dad. “He is 
travelling on his own, interested in social as 
well as medical conditions in the islands, left 
Shanghai on May 28th en route to the States 
via Manila and Honolulu.” 

“Well, if our intelligence knows he’s here 
there is every likelihood the Japanese know it 
too,” I could not help commenting. 

Mother looked startled but then assured by 
Dad’s comment: “I doubt it, since I am told 
that he approached the U.S. military rather 
than their discovering him.” 

Syngman Rhee wandered for years, haunting 
the halls of the League of Nations in behalf of 
Korea. In Geneva in April, 1933, an Austrian 
lady named Francesca Donner manifested an 
interest in his tales so at age 58 he married her 


in New York City in October, 1934. I don't | 


know if he ever practiced medicine but I know 
he lectured in several universities. 

Shortly after Pearl Harbor, I reminisced on 
the foregoing in a letter in the new Chicago 
Sun and immediately rceeived a warm letter 
from Professor Rhee at the University of Chi- — 
cago. Our exchange was brief for I made the 
mistake of assuming him to be anti-imperialist 
and liberal, and just then the FBI was trying, 
as usual during these years, to give me a rough 
time, so I presume he was told to lay off. 

In 1946 when our old Rhee went back to his 
country on General Hodges’ bayonets, the na- 
tives asked, “Rhee, oh yes, our fathers men- 
tioned him; where has he been for the last 
quarter century?” And the North Koreans 
would have none of him. My little experience 
with him may establish the date when he sold 
out or was bought up. 


The Nixon Crewcut Regime — 


A GOVERNMENT SYSTEM 
OF POLITICAL GANGSTERISM 


The faces on the back cover of this issue are 
not those of distinguished statesmen, nor of vil- 
lage idiots. They are a few of the criminals 
employed by the military-industrial complex 
to fashion the foundation for a fascist police 
state structure under the White House roof 
during the Nixon-Agnew regime. 

Some of the criminals were hired specifically 
to subvert the normal bourgeois election 
process, thus guaranteeing an illegal 1972 elec- 
tion under cover of Nixon’s phoney “national 
security.” 

The character and performance of the 
Nixon-Agnew Administration is so pervaded 
by its reactionary war criminality that Water- 
gate is but an incident in the corrupt, im- 
moral, undemocratic, inhuman life of this 
administration. 

The shocking disclosures of illegal, criminal 
and lying conduct by the President and Vice 
President, their aides and other government 
officials is ample evidence justifying impeach- 
ment, disbarment, conviction and imprison- 
ment of the entire rotten, corrupt gang—in 
and out of the White House. 

Witness (via TV) the self-admitted per- 
jurers and the publicly admitted crimes: 

Bugging, kidnapping, blackmailing, forger- 
ies, frameups, assault, burglaries, illegal elec- 
tronic surveillance, illegal interception of mail, 
outright thievery—all supervised right out of 
the White House by Nixon and his personal 
appointees; 

Paid agent provocateurs, police informers, 
dynamiters, bombers and an assorted gang of 
similar bums, ordered to infiltrate peace and 
other people’s movements, people’s organiza- 
tions, orderly demonstrations and meetings, 
including even the Democratic Party bi- 
partisan loyal opposition, for the purpose of 
provoking violence, carrying out fire bombings, 
dynamiting and outright killings (Kent State 
University murders). 


The contrivance of ways and means, with the 
help of call girls, stupid ex-cops, Haldemann- 
Ehrlichman college chums, professional CIA 
thugs and similar disreputable characters, to 
destroy the reputation of opposition candidates 
and non-candidates by imputing to them im- 
moral, indecent and inhuman acts of _ be- 
havior—the McCarthyite formula for character 
assassination; 

Nixon’s authorization of the Domestic In- 
telligence Program of 1970 (The Huston 
Plan)—a blueprint for a police state; 

Nixon’s direct participation in dishing out 
huge money payoffs (hush money) and 
promises of executive clemency to the crim- 
inals and burglars caught red-handed breaking 
the laws; 

Influence-peddling—the normal habit of the 
administration with the direct participation of 
Nixon and Agnew selling government favors 
to ITT, the Dairy Trust and similar big 
monopolists, in anti-trust suits, in ordering 
milk price increases—all in return for hefty 
campaign contributions; 

The illegal use of $10 million of taxpayers’ 
money by Nixon to acquire and improve per- 
sonal property for himself, daughters and 
sons-in-law; 

The use of edited (“doctored”—“laundered” ) 
secret tapes in the investigation in order to 
establish a legal basis for helping the crimi- 
nals escape conviction and imprisonment; 

The establishment of “political enemies lists” 
which Nixon’s storm-troopers were capable 
at any time to convert into death lists via 
CIA-style assassinations; 

Finally, the ordering of the destruction of 
documentary evidence by the White House 
chiefs relating to the investigation of Nixon 
and his criminals. 

One of the main lessons to be learned from 
Watergate and its TV performance is that 
Nixon directed the coverup of Watergate be- 
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cause he was in on the planning and the or- 
ganization of Watergate. That is why he 
wanted it covered up. 

Because he authorized burglaries and other 
illegal acts by Gordon Liddy and Howard 
Hunt, two of the Watergate criminals caught 
red-handed, Nixon was anxious that these 
burglars be guaranteed bail, a livelihood to 
their families, and executive clemency. 

Because Nixon and his aides suddenly 
found Watergate a political scandal reflecting 
on their careers, they used in the coverup 
CIA-FBI participation to publicly impress the 
nation that it was organized by the CIA-FBI. 


Birds of a feather stick together 


The Senate Watergate investigation has al- 
ready uncovered what is common among the 
conspirators: 

1. They are all liars and already stand ex- 
posed as perjurers. 

(Senator Daniel K. Inouye, D-Hawaii, was only 
expressing in a whisper what millions of people here 
and abroad were loudly proclaiming, that the con- 
spirators were all lying.) 

2. The majority of the criminals are big- 
time cheating lawyers, especially, Nixon’s hired 
attorneys, who try to camouflage the storm 
trooper mentality of Nixon’s aides. They have 
all sullied the legal profession and the case 
for their disbarment has already been made. 

(It is a sad commentary that most of our legisla- 
tive and government bodies from the top to lowest 
town board echelons are made up and dominated al- 
most entirely by such lawyers.) 

3. The Watergate criminals are racists, fa- 
natical anti-Communists and staunch support- 
ers of the criminal war against Asians in 
Indochina. These racists deserve to be put 
into straightjackets to restrain them from 
committing acts of violence against decent 
human beings and subversion against demo- 
cratic constitutional institutions and traditions. 


“Who Thought You Up” 


“When the name Nixon is mentioned, the 
most obscene words come to the mind.” 

So said a New Jersey trade union leader 
during the December, 1972 Nixon terror bomb- 
ing in Viet Nam. 

Similarly, when the word “Watergate” is 
mentioned people must seriously begin to 
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contemplate what is the character and essence 
of the Watergate conspiracy; what is its origin? 

Senator Howard Baker, Jr. (R-Tenn.), in the 
course ofthe investigation of the witness 
Anthony T. Ulasewicz, unknowingly posed the 
above in a rhetorical question, when he 
jokingly asked the witness “who thought you 
up.” Senator Baker did not answer this ques- 
tion, maybe he didn’t want to answer it, but 
we will. The system that you represent, Sena- 
tor Baker, and defend, “thought up” not only 
a criminal like Ulasewicz, but all the criminal 
witnesses that came before you. . 

Nixon-Agnew Watergate criminals, in their 
testimony, already exposed a conspiracy of 
confrontation between a regime hellbent on 
fascist rule on the one hand, and the consti- 
tutional rights of the people on the other. 

A confrontation between a) the Nixon- 
Agnew regime and the democratic process, 
b) between the Nixon-Agnew political gang- 
sterism and the people. 

“Democracy” said Senator Baker “is not a 
comfortable form of government, democracy 
is an uncomfortable process.” 

For whom is “democracy an uncomfortable 
process”? Again Senator Baker does not an- 
swer, so we will. The ITT, the Dairy Trust, 
the oil, steel, auto, chemical, munitions, air- 
craft and atom bomb producing combines. All 
these and other conglomerates now find 
democracy a stumbling block to their con- 
tinued economic exploitation, a challenge to 
their continued political power, a threat to 
their ability to continue to make and win 
wars. It is they who “thought you up.” 


The Source of Watergate 


Watergate is a contemporary symptom of a 
process Jong in the making. Its roots go back 
to the days of the America First Committee 
which also planned to impose a fascist rule 
on the USA with the aid of Hitler, by trying 
to reverse the FDR administration’s policy of 
unconditional surrender by Hitler during the 
Second World War. Among some of the 
present criminals one can find descendants and 
blood relations of the America First Commit- 
tee. 

A genuine, objective, honest non-partisan 
(non Republican-Democratic) peoples, work- 
ing class investigation of the illegal Watergate 


1972 electoral process would undoubtedly 
uncover and unearth rivulets and paths lead- 
ing to a connection of the Watergate con- 
spiracy, and its criminal organizers to the 
original conspiracy, responsible for the assas- 
sination of the Kennedy brothers, Dr. King, 
and the attempted assassination of George 
Wallace during the 1972 election campaign. 

(With Wallace out of the picture only an 

outright reactionary racist like Nixon stood to 
gain the 8 or 9 million Wallace supporters. 
Douglas Hallett, a former White House aide, 
‘chides the press (in The New York Times) 
for reporting that Charles W. Colson (Nixon’s 
dirty-trick-master) “ordered Howard Hunt to 
burglarize the apartment of Governor Wal- 
‘lace’s assailant, Arthur Bremer immediately 
after the assassination attempt.” The question 
that comes to mind is who really ordered this 
burglary? And what evidence was Nixon’s 
official burglar Howard Hunt supposed to 
find there, embarrassing to whom?) 
_ Those who organized the Watergate con- 
spiracy—the hoods, thugs and Nixon’s storm- 
trooper aides—those who executed the plans of 
their chiefs—it is among them that a genuine 
investigation would find the source leading to 
the assassination conspiracy, to those who 
‘financed and organized it. 

“Our concern is not with the call girls, but 
the con men of parliament who lecture us on 
morality after visiting their brothels and 
legislating laws which depress the living stand- 
ards of our class” so said British labor leader, 
Mr. McGahey, in respect to the shenanigans 
of the degenerate British ruling class. 

Similarly, people of the U.S. must, while 
watching on TV the parade of political whores 


and assorted bums being pandered to by the 
so-called non-partisan investigators, seriously 
ponder and try to understand the nature and 
decay of U.S. monopoly capitalism. 

It is not a rumor; it is a fact of life that 
“there is a loss of confidence in the system.” 
Many people have come to realize that monop- 
oly capitalism is the root cause for Watergate 
and since it stands exposed as corrupt, im- 
moral, vulgar, criminal and anti-democratic 
the people are moving as yet hesitantly but 
will move more determinedly to organize a 
new independent people’s movement which 
can assemble from among the organized and 
unorganized people’s movements, from among 
the militant rank-and-file trade unionists, 
minority groups, middle class, professional and 
cultural groups, a powerful coalition that can 
and will culminate in a new working class- 
based political party which will not only 
challenge but successfully restrain and limit 
the influence and power of the monopoly 
class and eventually replace them with a 
popular people’s Administration. 

Karl Marx was not clairvoyant, but he had 
good sense when over 100 years ago he al- 
ready understood the social process in the 
U.S. today. Writing in “Class Struggles in 
France” he named the source of the present 
day Watergate and its essence. He said: “By 
repudiating universal suffrage, in which up to 
now they have draped themselves and from 
which they have derived their omnipotence, 
the bourgeois openly admit: ‘Up to this time 
our dictatorship has existed by the will of the 
people: it must now be secured against the 
will of the people.’ ” 

J. B. 


Greetings and Good Wishes! 
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